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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


v 


Belief in Santa Claus flourishes. 
* 


When Santa’s pack, heretofore 
bursting with gifts, becomes 
empty, from what sources will it 


be refilled? 


* 


The New Deal is still being 


played with chips created by the 
Old Deal. 
* 


Unless the New Deal by and by 
can produce new chips of its own, 
what will be the upshot? 


* 


Unless President Roosevelt re- 
stricts moving towards the Left, 
America—prosperity—will get 
left. 


* 


Signs are he lately began to rec- 


ognize that. 
* 


Housing aid is aiding. 


* 


Modify the Securities Act. 
* 
Group insurance embraces nearly 


5,000,000 workers’ families, for 
$9,000,000,000. 


* 


Huey Long wants Louisiana to 
secede. America wouldn’t ob- 
ject to Huey seceding. 

* 


Japan and Germany are exhibit- 
ing no love for the U.S. A. 


* 


Under the Cuban Treaty, trade 
has been treated to substantial 


increases. 
* 


Some stocks and many second- 
grade bonds look attractive. 
* 


President Roosevelt's overwhelm- 
ing victory would both stun and 
elate an ordinary mortal. But 
Mr. Roosevelt isn’t an ordinary 


mortal. 
* 


Now it’s his move. 
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POWER PROVER SERVICE 


. efor gasolene savings up to 30%, increased power and lowered maintenance costs. 
Read what they say. What the POWER PROVER did for them, it will also do for you. 












SAYS EXECUTIVE: “‘By reducing my fleet's gasolene and oil 
consumption, the Power Prover cuts down trucking costs. That 
shows up on the profit sheet. | also notice savings in repairs 


and lower maintenance costs! ” 
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What these men say is the story told by 5000 
fleet owners and many thousands of private 
car drivers. It was proved conclusively to 
them that poorly adjusted motors waste 
gasolene ... waste power... are more costly 
to operate. 

Cities Service Power Prover Motor Test- 


SAYS DRIVER: “‘I'm getting more power on tough hills and on 
the straightaway. My engine idles better, never stalls. | don’t 
have to stop so often for gas. It's a lot easier driving since the 
boss took on Power Prover Service. And—no more headaches 
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ing and Adjusting Service includes three 
distinct steps... (1) an analysis of exhaust 
gases; (2) a comprehensive 23-step testing 
and adjusting routine; (3) use of exclusive, 
patented Cities Service Tuning Tools and 
Precision Instruments. 

These services cut down gasolene and oil 


SAYS SUPERINTENDENT: “Power Prover Service helps keep 
our trucks on the road more...they're not in the shop so much 
for overhauls. There are fewer repair jobs . . 
from goods destroyed by exhaust gas. You can't beat the 
Power Prover for assuring low cost per mile!“ 


SAYS PRIVATE CAR OWNER: ’‘I thought my engine was fine. lee 
wrong. The Power Prover showed it was only 60% efficient. Now, 
my gas and oil costs are way down, my car’s pep and power 
way up. I'm going to have my car Power Proved every three 
months—to be sure | keep that smooth, powerful performance!” 


. less spoilage 

















costs as much as 30%— cut down mainte- 
nance costs— cut down overhaul and repair 
jobs — and add powerful performance—add 
truck-working hours—add profits. 

Learn how Power Prover Service can, at 
trifling cost, help you cut expenses just as it 
has for others. Mail convenient coupon today. 


RADIO CONCERTS—Friday at 8:00 p.m. E.S.T., over WEAF and thirty-three N.B.C. stations. 











NOW... in refinery-sealed cans 


Two great oils...CITIES SERVICE MOTOR OIL 
and KOOLMOTOR OIL. Oneand five quart sizes. 
Your guarantee of oil as fresh, clean and pure as 
the day it left the refinery. Also full measure cf 
the correct grade. Ask for these great oils in can: . 


Ce a 
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SEND FOR THIS FREE POWER PROVER INFORMATION 


CITIES SERVICE POWER PROVER 

Room 723, 60 Wall Street, New York City 

Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part please tell me how, at trifling cost, 
I may cut my gasolene bills as much as 30% and lower maintenance costs. 
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The flame and smoke and roar of industry are 
charged with vital facts .. . tons of material, 
kilowatts of power . . . time, labor, depreciation. 
... These, and numberless other, detailed facts 
form the true story of your business. They are 
recorded with accuracy and utmost speed by 


the International Electric Accounting Method. 


By this method, all pertinent information is 
quickly registered in tabulating cards in the 
form of punched holes. These punched cards 
become a permanent unalterable record. And, 
automatically, they provide detailed, printed re- 
ports at a speed which keeps an executive in 
immediate touch with every branch of his 


business. 


International Electric Accounting and Tabu- 





INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 


SER NATION 














lating Machines simplify procedures and shorten 
schedules. They expose hidden losses and sup- 
ply short-cut methods. They furnish a founda- 


tion of facts upon which profitable policies are 
built. 


New, illustrated book—Modern Machine Ac- 
counting for the Manufacturer—gives complete 
information regarding the International Elec- 
tric Accounting Method. It shows detailed 
reports and is directed to the modern executive 
seeking the ultimate in speed and economy in 
the management of his business. 


Other International Business Machines include 
International Time Recorders and Electric 
Time Systems, International Industrial Scales, 


and Electromatic (All-Electric) Typewriters. 


MACHINES CORPORATION 








GENERAL OFFICES: 270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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VELT’S elation over 

the November 6 en- 
dorsement of the New Deal should be tempered with 
realization that tremendous responsibility rests upon him 
and that tremendous results are expected of him. 

Denunciation of the Old Deal will not permanently 
satisfy citizens. The New Deal has fallen disappoint- 
ingly short of restoring employment and prosperity after 
twenty months’ operation. In fact, instead of prog- 
ress, America has experienced retrogression during the 
last four or five months. Unemployment, far from be- 
ing eliminated, has actually increased lately. 

President Roosevelt should perceive that dissatisfac- 
tion with old-time conditions will not suffice to main- 
tain his hold as a national hero, a national saviour, un- 
less he can bring about greater employment, greater 
business activity, greater values for securities, greater 
values for real estate, greater values for the people’s 
possessions in general. He would do well to interpret 
the election results as an expression of dissatisfaction 
with Republicanism rather than as an expression of sat- 
isfaction with what the Democratic New Deal has al- 
ready achieved. 

Will President Roosevelt prove able to fulfil the high 
hopes he has inspired? 

Events have proved that the New Deal as conceived 
and enacted was fundamentally faulty in many respects. 
Its sponsors, including President Roosevelt himself, 
have recognized that by announcing and effecting drastic 
modifications. 

The Brain Trust notion that Governmental expendi- 
tures alone, if only incurred on an unlimited scale, would 
insure speedy return of full-time employment and full- 
flood prosperity, has been exploded. So, too, the notion 


p RESIDENT ROOSE- 


What the Election Results Mean 


that Washington bureau- 
crats could regulate, regi- 
ment, dominate and dictate 
effectively to business and industry down to the min- 
utest detail. | 

More than two months ago President Roosevelt, who 
keeps his ear close to the ground, began to grasp that 
he had been leaning too much on broken reeds when he 
obeyed the dictates of amateur, theoristic, school-room 
advisers. Since then he has turned to more experienced, 
more trustworthy, more capable men for counsel. 

In this lies hope that the New Deal will hereafter 
follow more constructive, less revolutionary and less un- 
American paths. The masses are not interested in the 
theorizing of bookworms; they want jobs. They have 
applauded the knouting of “Wall Street,” High Finance, 
Big Business. They have exulted over the curbing of 
capital and the humiliation and ruination of capitalists. 

But, they want jobs. 

President Roosevelt presumably understands this. His 
recent change of tactics certainly suggests that he does. 

The November 6 record must be interpreted by in- 
dustry, finance, business, investors, property-owners as 
notice that the majority of citizens are determined to 
insist upon a more liberal share of the national kitty. 

Employers would do well to accept the balloting as a 
ringing warning that they must not blindly oppose such 
social legislation as unemployment compensation, old- 
age pensions, minimum wages, maximum work-hours 
and suchlike readjustments. Farsighted co-operation be- 
tween the Government and the employing classes, sup- 
plemented by reasonable action by labor, should solve 
our problems and launch America on a more genuinely 
prosperous era than ever before enjoyed. 

I look hopefully to this outcome in the near future. 
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Forbes article interests "HE accompanying letter 
from the White House reveals 
Mr. Roosevelt 


that President Roosevelt read 
with interest the (October 15) 
article presenting the names of leaders regarded by 
business men throughout the country as best fitted to 
tender President Roosevelt sound, valuable, practical 
counsel. As a matter of fact, during recent weeks the 
President has talked with not a few of those appearing 
near the top of the poll. Continuance of this policy is 
expected to contribute to the expediting of genuine 
fecovery. 

It is now generally recognized that no amount of 
spending of governmental funds can cure unemployment 
so long as industry and finance and business and inves- 
tors are haunted by uncertainty regarding what may be 
done by Washington. Restoration of confidence, it is 
now grasped, must precede restoration of employment 
and prosperity. The prospect of attaining this vitally 
important objective is brighter now than it has been at 
any time this year. 


* 

Farmers want return FARMING breeds a spirit of 
sturdy independence. The typ- 

fo normalcy ical farmer likes to think of 


himself as his own boss. He 
doesn’t enjoy dictation. Although, naturally, many 
farmers rejoice over the manna which has, to their 
amazement, fallen upon them from Washington, they 
dislike, resent, rebel against the official “snooping” in- 
flicted upon them. They would much rather be able to 
conduct their own affairs in their own way and earn 
their own living. Being showered with fat governmental 
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checks for not producing crops and animals, just doesn’t 
strike them somehow as making sense—or making for 
rugged manhood. 

Restoration of business and financial confidence, fruc- 
tifying in revival of activity, work, prices and profit, 
would be welcomed by no class more than by our he-man 
farmers. May Washington and industry, co-operating 
harmoniously, speed the day. 

* 


Misspend your youth and you'll have 
little to spend in age. 
* 


UNION labor leaders ap- 
parently are determined to 
attempt to browbeat Pres- 
ident Roosevelt into ac- 
quiescing in their demand that America become a “closed 
shop.” 

The President pleaded for a truce between employed 
and employers. Organized labor has responded by or- 
dering more than one strike. The most brazen violation 
of the President’s will was the arbitrary refusal of team- 
sters to deliver merchandise to the Atlantic & Pacific 
stores in Cleveland. Although few, if any, of the com- 
pany’s employees were dissatisfied or wished to strike, 
the highhanded action of outsiders brought about the 
temporary closing of some 300 stores—and the unem- 
ployment of fully 2,000 workers. 

Sooner or later President Roosevelt must take a de- 
cisive stand against attempted dictation by unionists. 
Surely if the vast majority of A & P’s employees were 
satisfied with their jobs, it was cruelly unfair for outside 
meddlers to throw them all out of work. It is unthink- 
able that President Roosevelt favors such tactics by or- 
ganized labor. : 

Is organized labor to flout President Roosevelt and 
the United States Government? Is organized labor to 
prove more powerful than organized government? 

Palpably, a show-down must come. President Roose- 
velt has exhibited no lack of courage in dealing with in- 
dustrialists, bankers, business men. Will he exhibit equal 
courage in dealing with recalcitrant labor leaders? 

It is entirely in harmony with true-blue Americanism 
that a wage-earner enjoy freedom to choose to pay dues 
to a union. It is not in harmony with true-blue Ameri- 
canism that any wage-earner be compelled to pay such 
tribute. 


Will union labor succeed in 
browbeating president? 


* 


When harassed, get your courage up, 
not your temper. 
* 


Remember, your turn THEODORE Roosevelt once 

thundered that no part of our so- 
may come next cial structure could be regarded as 
safe so long as any part of it was 
unsafe—this after visiting Pittsburgh slums. Not a few 
men of affairs have for years urged expansion of Gov- 
ernment ownership and Government control of rail- 
roads, utilities, etc. More recently little protest has been 
voiced, by those not directly mulcted, against new and 








heavier taxes levied on various industries and products. 
Novel restrictions and regulations imposed upon various 
forms of enterprise have evoked scant protest from 
others not immediately involved. 

It is time that thoughtful citizens awakened to the 
very real danger that politicians and tax leviers and 
bureaucrats, having imbedded an opening wedge, will 
drive ahead, subjecting more and more lines of business 
to unprecedented domination. Allow the politicians to 
fasten a strait-jacket upon one industry and the likeli- 


hood is they will proceed to fashion and apply other © 


strait-jackets. One reader writes: 


“I happen to live in a State which recently went into the 
retail selling of liquor, thus creating a pretty good political 









machine or, rather, fortifying the one they already had. The 
chief argument was that liquor being a social evil, the State 
Should control it; yet, by some weird piece of reasoning, it 
was perfectly all right under the proposed plan for private 
interests to serve it more or less unrestrained—provided they 
purchased their supplies through the State stores, whereas it 
is generally conceded that the greater abuses in liquor traffic 
have usually come from the serving of it than from package 
sales. One interested party polled the merchants in his small 
town and to his surprise learned that 36 of them were against 
the idea and 38 actually for it. Yet, who knows but what in 
time the handling of shoes or plows or whatnot will likewise be 
painted as a ‘social evil’ and subjected to State control?” 


Keep politicians, bureaucrats, tax-eaters in their 
proper place! 
* 
A heart of gold and a pocket of gold 
make a worthwhile combination. 


























CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 





AXEL LEONARD WENNER-GREN 


‘FORD Production For 1935 
1,000,000 Cars.” 

Some Wall Streeters couldn’t un- 
derstand why that big-type newspaper 
headline, based on an oral declara- 
tion by Henry Ford, didn’t start 
stocks humming. 

The explanation, of course, is that 
Mr. Ford doesn’t know any more 
than the smallest nut in his car what 
his 1935 production will total. If he 
cannot sell anything like a million, he 
won’t manufacture a million—unless 
he again resorts to foisting trainloads 
of unwanted cars upon incensed deal- 
ers. And few Ford dealers are in a 
mood to submit to such arbitrary 
action. 

Henry needs a press agent—to re- 
strain him whenever he chooses to 
talk foolishly. 


AXEL LEONARD WENNER- 
GREN, Viking descendant, who 
arrived in America recently from his 
thousand-year-old estate in Sweden, 
found sentiment blue. 


But it has rapidly improved, attri- 
butable mainly, he declares, to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s more salutary atti- 
tude towards industry. 

Among other things, this interna- 
tional entrepreneur is the chairman 
of Electrolux. He attributes his 
business success chiefly to, first, 
ceaseless research, second, unremit- 
tingly aggressive salesmanship. 

The sales force “dedicated” last 
month to him—and smashed all sales 
records. 

Let reasonable understanding be es- 
tablished between Washington and in- 
dustry and reasonable co-operation 
extended by labor leaders; then, 
he proclaims, “Selling will save 
America.” 


DONALD R. RICHBERG con- 
tinues to be the most-promoted man 
in Washington. 

Every time the New Deal cards are 
reshuffled, Richberg appears as the 
Ace of Spades. 

This time—unless there be another 
reshuffling before the printers can 
set the type—the whole official pack 
at Washington is made subordinate to 
his sceptre; he becomes supreme 
head of a National Emergency Coun- 
cil, whose thirty-three members in- 
clude all Cabinet Ministers. He is 
accountable to nobody but Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 

If employment could be multiplied 
as rapidly as councils and committees 
and commissions and “authorities” 
and bureaus and_ what-have-you, 
America at this moment would be ex- 
periencing a shortage of workers. The 
“alphabet soup” keeps being stirred 
and re-stirred, dished and undished. 
now-you-see-it-now-you-don’t, so that 
citizens who labor to follow what 
goes on find themselves in the soup. 








DONALD R. RICHBERG 


But of one thing nobody can have 
any doubt: Richberg invariably is the 
titular high cockalorum of every 
brand-new or made-over concoction. 

What manner of man is he? Hav- 
ing been “for several years general 
counsel of the National Conference 
on Valuation of Railroads,’ he 
should be well known to the Railway 
Age. Says it: “Mr. Richberg, in his 
political utterances and in the many 
instances in which he was: spokesman 
for the railway labor unions in con- 
troversies with the railways, was 
habitually reckless in his attacks upon 
private enterprise and the profit sys- 
tem especially as exemplified by the 
railroads. In short, he has been a 
radical exponent and advocate of the 
socialist-labor economic principles 
upon which the New Deal has been. 
principally founded.” 

But maybe experience has taught 
him something. It should have. 


SENATOR William G. McAdoo’s 
stature in California is shrivelling. 
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DUR JOB IS TO REBUILD AMERICA—A JOB WHICH WILL KEEP OUR MILLIONS AT WORK FOR YEARS TO COME 
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Amazing Market Awaits 
Durable Goods 


HARWOOD F. MERRILL 


Here are some facts. They are facts—nothing else. 


But they reveal markets for quantities of durable 


goods which utterly stagger the imagination 


Six years ago, the buying of 
houses, automobiles, locomotives, 
machinery, a thousand kinds of dura- 
ble goods, was surging forward in 
a tremendous flood. 

Every city had its building boom. 
New locomotives hauled new cars 
over up-to-the-minute roadbeds. New 
machines poured out of one factory 
to be put to work immediately in 
another. The citizen who drove a car 
more than three years old was a 
marked man. 

Suddenly the flood of buying 
wavered, Then began a tragic re- 
cession. Building declined. Rail- 
roads stopped buying. Factories can- 
celled orders for new machines. Citi- 
zens decided to use their automobiles 
for five, six, seven or more years. 

And to-day, that enormous, swollen 
flood of buying has dried to a meagre 
trickle. 


Ars IS OBSOLETE! 


Dreams Are Walking 


Meanwhile, six years have passed. 
Six years for rust to take its toll. 
Six years for time to mark off its 
ruthless obsolescence. Six years for 
feverishly-working engineers to de- 
velop new materials, new machines, 
new metals which were only hazy 
dreams in 1928. 

The inevitable, inescapable result is 
that obsolescence has gripped Amer- 
ica. Even at the peak of prosperity, 
demands for the new, the modern, 
the efficient were far from satisfied. 
Add to this the six-year buying fam- 
ine: The sum total is a degree of 
obsolescence, of unsatisfied desires 
and needs and wants, in the homes 
and the factories and the transporta- 


tion systems of America which is ut- 
terly incredible. 

The facts on housing alone are 
staggering. 

Of America’s 25,000,000  resi- 
dences, 3,000,000 are so old, so ram- 
shackle, so battered by time and 
weather that they are scarcely worth 
wrecking. Perhaps two million will 
hold together for a while; but at least 
a million homes should be replaced at 
once. Five million more new homes 
must be built before anywhere near 
the majority of our people can live 
in houses which meet the minimum 
requirements of decency. And 16,- 
000,000 homes need repairs and im- 
provements—work which will soak 
up more than six billion dollars. 

For example: More than a billion 
dollars in paint and varnish has peeled 
from outside walls, has worn from 
inside floors—and has not been re- 
placed. Three million new roofs are 
needed to ward off the elements. If 
all the owners of homes 
decided to open their 
purses and buy what lum- 
ber they need for repairs, 
a market for 6,000,000,000 
feet would open up; a 
market which sounds vast 
indeed until the potential 
demand from farm houses, 
from new city homes and 
from heavy construction is added in 
to make a total of 37,000,000,000 
feet (which still does not count the 
latent demand for mine props, rail- 
road ties, telephone poles, fence posts, 
barrels, boxes and the myriad other 
things which are made from wood). 

Now step inside America’s homes. 
Three out of four have no hot-water 





SMASH THROUGH TO 
DURABLE RECOVERY! 


facilities. Nine million have no bath- 
rooms, and most of these also lack 
running water. Suppose that only 
those which have running water are 
equipped with bathrooms; they offer 
a market for hundreds of thousands 
of bathtubs, showers, toilets and 
washbasins, and for vast quantities 
of piping, faucets, tiles, mirrors and 
cabinets. And this reckoning leaves 
modernization of existing bathrooms 
out in the cold—replacement of tin 
bathtubs, old-fashioned wash stands 
and other museum pieces dating back 
to the nineties. 

Let those who don’t take bath- 
rooms seriously ponder the prospects 
for durable-goods buying in other 
rooms of the American home. Con- 
sider the central heating plant, which 
most of us take for granted: A great 
many are antiquated money-wasters 
which cost more to operate than the 
heat they deliver is worth. But more 
than half of the houses in the United 
States have no central heating plant 
at all; they still struggle along with 
fireplaces and stoves. And only a 
minor portion of these thirteen mil- 
lion homes are located in states where 
the climate makes central heating un- 
necessary. 


Thousands, Millions, Billions 


This same condition of ’ obsoles- 
cence and unsatisfied needs shows up 
in the living room. Ten million radio 
sets have passed the period of true 
usefulness. Furniture is more than 
likely to be out of date. If it is not, 
the chances are that it’s cheap stuff, 
ready to fall apart when the green 
wood dries or when it’s given its first 
rough treatment. 

In the kitchen, the situation is ap- 
palling. In spite of the magnificent 
sales record of appliance manufac- 
turers through the past few difficult 
years, 10,000,000 kitchen ranges— 
gas, oil, wood, coal, coke and electric 
—are needed to take the places of 
out-dated versions. Five 
hundred thousand electric 
refrigerators, 600,000 elec- 
tric ranges, 800,000 wash- 
ing machines are obsolete. 
Seventeen million wired 
homes have no electric re- 
frigerators, nineteen mil- 
lion have no_ electric 
ranges. Not all those who: 
live in wired homes can use these 
appliances. But the occupants of ten 
million are in a position to buy elec- 
tric refrigerators, the occupants of 
8,000,000 to buy electric ranges—an 
undeveloped market, when nearly 
4,000,000 washing machines are in- 
cluded, of more than three billion 
dollars worth of electrical equipment 
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in major household appliances alone. 

Nor is America’s vaunted transpor- 
tation system in any better shape. 
The airlines, it is true, can hold up 
their heads with pride in the matter 
of up-to-the-minute equipment. But 
thousands of private planes date back 
five, six, seven or more years; some 
of their engines were born during the 
war. And 2,000 airports need hard- 
surfaced runways and 
modern lighting equipment. 

Let’s look at our high- 
ways, a vital part of the 
nation’s transport net- 
work. Nearly 400,000 of 
our three million miles of 
road are main state high- 
ways, carrying more than 
two-thirds of all rural 
traffic. But less than a third are 
paved; traffic volume on an addi- 
tional hundred thousand miles justi- 
fies immediate hard-surfacing; and 
much of the remaining mileage 
probably will need paving some day. 
A gigantic job of . building in it- 
self—yet main state highways are 
only an eighth part of the United 
States road system. Furthermore, 
America’s motorists face the constant 
hazard of 210,000 grade crossings. 
Many on half-deserted side 
roads ; but in the Eastern states alone, 
$1,400,000,000 could well be spent in 
eliminating the 26,000 surface cross- 
ings which threaten drivers on heavily 
traveled highways. 

And how about the cars these mo- 
torists are driving? Seven million are 
seven years old or more: obsolete, 
left behind in the march of automo- 
bile progress, crying for immediate 
replacement as dangerous accident 
breeders. Thirty thousand busses 
and a million trucks are in the same 
category: out-of-date, dangerous, 
probably ldsing money for their own- 
ers in comparison with the perform- 
ance of modern equipment. 


i 
pre 


Renaissance in Locomotives 


But automobiles do not offer the 
only example of obsolescence and de- 
ferred buying in the transportation 
field. The most striking illustration 
is railroad equipment. Traffic has 
fallen off heavily, but not research 
and the development of new designs. 
In spite of the loud blasts of publicity 
which have greeted the new stream- 
lined trains, they are only a minor 
factor in creating railroad obsoles- 
cence. And, in the past six years, the 
railroads have piled up an accumu- 
lated deficit in capital expenditures of 
close to two billion dollars. 

Take the steam locomotive as a sin- 
gle example. The railroads must 
spend $240,000,000 if they are to 
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catch up with their six-year deficit 
in locomotive buying. Coupled with 
this is an astonishing fact: Since 
1924, more progress has been made 
in locomotive design—in wringing 
more power, more speed from every 
ounce of coal or oil—than was made 
in all the previous history of loco- 
motive building. Yet four out of 
five of America’s steam locomotives 
were built before this 
renaissance, and half of 
them are more than twen- 
ty years old. One com- 
pany’s rails to-day feel the 
tread of a locomotive 
which pulled its first car 
in the year after the Civil 


But the locomotive fills 
only a small corner of the picture of 
railroad obsolescence. Two million 
freight cars are rolling over the rails. 
Their average age is sixteen years— 
an understatement because rebuilt 
cars are included as new ones ; 300,000 
are more than 25 years old; only 15 
per cent. have all-steel bodies; and 
probably 900,000 should be replaced. 
Furthermore, these two million 
freight cars need two million air 
brakes of a newly developed type—a 
$290,000,000 buying program which 
the railroads plan to complete within 
the next ten years. And 600,000 arch- 
bar trucks must be replaced by cast- 
steel trucks in the next fourteen 
months ; otherwise, the cars won’t be 
accepted in interchange. 

The passenger-car picture, too, is 
striking, though on a_ necessarily 
smaller scale. Of 23,000 passenger 
coaches in service (not including Pull- 
mans, which are all-steel), 4,400 are 
built entirely of wood and 2,400 part- 
ly of wood. Both groups, obviously, 
should be replaced; and in addition, 
many early all-steel passenger cars 
are out of date and piling up heavy 
operating and maintenance costs. 
Lined up with these obsolete coaches 
are the many combination, express, 
mail, dining and other cars whose 
wooden construction still menaces 
passengers and train crews. 

Beyond these needs for locomotives 
and cars and brakes and trucks are 
the railroad needs for new ties, 
bridges, rails, switches, stations, ter- 
minals, signals and other items on 
the enormous list of railroad equip- 
ment—in all of which buying has 
been stifled for years. Last comes 
the item of repair-shop equipment, 
an item which would create $1,300,- 
000,000 of new industrial buying if 
all machinery and equipment more 
than ten years old were replaced. 

But private industry is in no posi- 
tion to turn up its nose at railroad 


repair-shop obsolescence. With few 
exceptions—notably, the automobile 
industry—America’s industries have 
been characterized by sloth rather 
than speed in adopting new machinery 
and equipment and processes. And 
during the past six years, even this 
leisurely pace has slowed down to a 
barely perceptible crawl. Every ma- 
chine more than ten years old stands 
indicted for obsolescence; it may not 
actually be obsolete, but the burden 
of proof lies on the machine. Yet 
more than half of all the machinery 
in America’s factories is more than 
ten years old. Eighty per cent. of the 
machinery used in manufacturing 
business machines has seen its fif- 
teenth birthday. Seventy per cent. 
of all metal-working machinery was 
placed in service before 1924. Half 
of the equipment in paper mills is out 
of date and should be replaced. One- 
third of the nation’s cotton spindles 
are veterans of thirty years or more 
of service. 


Write Your Own Ticket! 


Altogether, America’s factories 
need $8,000,000,000 in new machin- 
ery and $3,000,000,000 in electrical 
equipment before they can boast of 
being truly up to the minute. And 
this does not include a thousand 
minor items. Lighting equipment, 
for example: More than half of our 
plants use obsolete reflectors, and the 
average factory must step up its 
lighting intensity 400 per cent. before 
its illumination can be considered 
good. Nor does America’s need for 
$11,000,000,000 in new machinery 
and equipment include the $150,000,- 
000 by which central-station equip- 
ment purchasing has fallen behind; 
nor the furniture, the typewriters, the 
filing cabinets, the accounting, cal- 
culating and addressing machines 
which stand battered and obsolete in 
the out-of-date offices of American 
business. 

Over this limitless horizon of de- 
ferred buying in durable goods lie 
still other horizons. Air condition- 
ing, whose sponsors look forward to 
conquering markets which will pay 
them anywhere from $200,000,000 to 
billions of dollars a year in tribute. 
Farm equipment, where the fast-com- 
ing diesel engine threatens the eco- 
nomic usefulness of a million tractors. 
Shipping, where replacement buying 
has fallen far behind the needed 150,- 
000 tons a year. Electric traction, 
whose new “million-dollar” trolley 
car goes far to make obsolete the 
60,000 cars still running on city 
streets. Municipal improvements, 
where $1,500,000,000 could be spent 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Setting the Stage 
for a Comeback 


C. D. FRAZER 


Here is told the inside story of the Durable 


Goods Industries Committee and its remarkable 


work in charting the path to real recovery 


the psychological picture of Wash- 

ington was one of chaos and con- 
fusion. 

The NRA was a tangled labyrinth 
of detail. Criticism of General John- 
son was mounting in every quarter. 
The magazine articles, books and 
speeches of the governmental theo- 
rists were beginning to raise saddle 
sores on the backs of apprehen- 
sive citizens. While willing patriot- 
ically to co-operate with an emer- 
gency recovery program, many 
feared that our established institu- 
tions were to be scrapped in favor of 
something resembling Europe’s Great 
Experiments. 

Several flashy bits of economic 
legerdemain had failed to come off 
and the business audience was grow- 
ing restive. 


|: the hectic days of last Winter, 


The Tide Turns 


To-day, much-heartened business 
men feel that a more certain way to 
recovery is being thrown open at 
last. Revision of the NRA is prom- 
ised, some of the brain-trusters have 
been drummed out, and the flow of 
governmental money is being directed 
into sound channels. 

There is manifest, also, an effort 
to curtail expenditures wherever pos- 
sible and to reduce the niagara of 
relief disbursements. The most hope- 
ful sign of all is President Roose- 
velt’s increasing willingness to take 
the advice of industrial leaders. 

What has happened? 

It is impossible to single out any 
one cause of this change. But when 
the whole story of the administra- 


tion’s recent change in attitude is 
finally written, the role played by a 
small group of men known as the 
Durable Goods Industries Commit- 
tee is likely to loom as the most im- 
portant of the contributing factors. 

It was this group which first ex- 
ploded the chief tenet of the “new 
economics”—belief that the ever- 
lasting reduction of hours and raising 
of wages was a cure-all—and fo- 
cused popular attention upon the 
heavy-goods industries as the key to 
recovery. 

It was the Durable Goods Indus- 
tries Committee which, in one com- 
prehensive report, first analyzed thor- 
oughly the existing economic prob- 
lem and presented common-sense 
remedies for its solution. 

It all began when General Johnson 
called a consumers’ meeting for the 
latter part of February and at the 
same time, as a palliative 
measure, called a meeting 
of all Code Authority 
members to allow organ- 
ized industry to air its 
views. There had been 
agitation for such a con- 
ference ever since the 
early propsals, in the Fall 
of 1933, of a super-plan- 
ning board. Small busi- 
ness felt that its only chance of 
obtaining proper representation on 
such a board was to have its indus- 
trial members selected by an associa- 
tion of members of all codified in- 
dustries. 


Most people believed, perhaps 


rightly, that Johnson’s democratic 
purpose in calling the meeting was 
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merely to put on a show. Business 
had not responded to early treatment 
and the signs indicated another in- 
jection. There was a definite feeling 
in the air before the meeting that a 
new plan was to be suggested for the 
further reduction of hours and the 
simultaneous raising of wages. This 
was referred to in the Washington 
corridors as the “10-10 Plan,” but 
just what its provisions were to be 
nobody knows, since it was never 
proposed. 

That gathering was to be historic 
in that it marked the end of Amer- 
ica’s willingness to follow blindly any 
program put forth. Many business 
men, unnerved by contemplation of 
further restrictions, prepared to sub- 
mit to the “10-10 Plan” rather than 
risk a cracking-down, but a few, 
chiefly in the durable-goods indus- 
tries, girded themselves for battle. 
Armed with facts, figures and logical 
deductions, they organized for con- 
centrated opposition and brought 
pressure to bear where it would do 
the most good. And, as the confer- 
ence progressed, the disorder and per- 
plexity of business men vanished. A 
spontaneous spirit rose among them 
and spread like wildfire. Thunders 
of applause, both from the floor and 
from the attending public, greeted 
every speech that was made. And, 
before it was over, that aggressive 
and disconcerting crowd of industrial 
leaders had so completely blown up 
the theory behind the “10-10 Plan” 
that the much-harassed General John- 
son found that his show, as well as 
his thunder, had been stolen. 


Mystery: Was It Re-Written? 


It was rumored in reliable quarters 
at the time that Johnson actually re- 
wrote the speech he had originally 
planned to make at the meeting. Re- 
gardless of the truth of this, he did 
come before the conference on March 

7th with a proposal that 
4. Was as unexpected as it 
“}. was natural. ‘With the 

: water deepening all around 

him, the NRA Admin- 
ydstrator flung the unem- 
““ployment problem _ back 

into the faces of his re- 
calcitrant critics. He re- 


tees be elected, one for the 

Durable Goods Industries and one for 
the Consumers’ Goods Industries, 
whose duties it would be “to work 
with the administration, not merely 
with the NRA, and to report directly 
to the President on how we can create 
jobs in some other way than in any 
yet suggested.” Bde 
When elected, the Durable Goods 
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Industries Committee took him at 
his word, accepted the challenge and 
went to work the same day. 

It is worth noting that the term 
“durable goods” first came into wide 
usage at this time. ; 

The committee agreed that the 
natural cleavage of industry indicated 
two definite classifications—Durable 
Goods, or those products which re- 
tain value after initial usage, and 
Non-Durable, or Consumption, 
Goods, which retain little or no value 
after initial usage. Strongly favor- 
ing this realignment of industry, the 
committee succeeded in bringing it 
about. The division now known as 
“durable goods” is much more in- 
clusive than either the time-honored 
‘producers’ goods” or “capital 
goods.” In it, there are three general 
groups: (1) The true capital goods, 
used for the purposes of producing, 
transporting or trading; (2) those 
goods which are bought for consump- 
tion and are yet durable—for in- 
stance, houses and automobiles; and 
(3) public property, such as dams, 
public works, Army and Navy equip- 
ment, and. so on. The latter two 
classes were allied with capital goods 
at the committee’s suggestion. 

* 


General Johnson had asked that 
the committee be organized under the 
chairmanship of George H. Houston, 
president of The Baldwin Locomotive 
Works and vice-president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 
It is difficult to imag- 
ine a more appro- 
priate choice. 

In the first place, 
he is an indefatigable 
thinker. Even the 
men most opposed to 
his views agree that 
he stimulated the 
thought of the entire 

committee. He is 
the kind of man who 
is never satisfied un- 
til he has explored 

- every possible’ ave- 
nue of study and ex- 
amined every pos- 
sible fact. Second, 
being a man who has 
fought his way tc 
the. top of a large 
industry, he is a prodigious worker 
and a hard taskmaster. Third, he is 
implacably fair. Although admit- 
tedly conservative, he is impartial and 

_ impersonal to an unusual degree. 
_ All he is interested in is the facts of 
‘a given. case. Added to these quali- 
ties there are his two outstanding 
characteristics — boldness and blunt- 
ness. 


George H. Houston 
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For vice-chairman, the conference 
selected James W. Hook, president of 
the Geometric Tool Company, a tall, 
ruddy-faced man whose colorful busi- 
ness career since leaving an lowa 
farm has progressed from the edi- 
torship of Buffalo Bill’s “Cody En- 
terprise” through several executive 
positions in the machinery business 
to his present interests. 

Hook had been on the Washington 
scenes the previous Fall as a resident 
industrial adviser, whose duty it was 
to hold the hands of other business 
men when they gingerly appeared at 
pre-code hearings. Ever the cham- 
pion of small industry, he had been 
one of the most strenuous rooters for 
the conference idea and had been 
otherwise active in Washington af- 
fairs through the Winter. 

Thus, with Houston as its head 
and Hook as vice-chairman, the com- 
mittee organized. In political com- 
plexion the members ranged from 
rock-ribbed conservative to ardent 
liberal, with all shades between rep- 
resented. There were Democrats and 
Republicans, Easterners and West- 
erners, friends of the New Deal and 
foes, heads of large companies and 
of small. They had, however, one 
thing in common—they were all prag- 
matic, aggressive men. Let us brief- 
ly consider them and their business 
connections. 

* ‘ 

There was Lewis H. Brown, who, 
at the age of forty, has been presi- 
dent of the Johns- 
Manville Corporation 
for five years. He 
also came from an 
Iowa farm. He 
stands full six feet 
two and is of mas- 
sive build. A quiet 
but impressive talker, 
his speech is studded 
occasionally with 
homely idioms which 
express his ideas in 
simple, forceful lan- 
guage. Having had 
his first job at the 
age of ten, he began 
his career as sales 
correspondent of the 
Fort Wayne Corru- 
gated Paper Com- 
pany in 1915, after graduating from 
the State University of Iowa. He 
served as captain of infantry during 
the World War and did staff duty 
with the A. E. F. in France during 
1919. After leaving the Army, he 
went with Montgomery Ward & 
Company, advanced to general oper- 
ating manager. In 1927 he became 
assistant to the president of Johns- 


Chairman 





Manville and in 1929 assumed his — 
present post. In 1930-31 he was a 
member of the President’s Committee 
for Employment. 

* 


Walter J. Kohler went to work at 
fifteen in the company started by his 
father, the Kohler Company, and has 
been president of it since 1905; he 
has made an ideal “garden city” of 
Kohler, Wisconsin, and further dis- 
tinguished himself by becoming Goy- 
ernor of that state in 1929 over the 
opposition of the LaFollette machine. 
He is the same man, incidentally, 
who has been famous for years be- 
cause of his fair treatment of labor 
and who, for his pains, has recently 
been the target of one of the most 
malicious strikes spawned by Section 
7(a) of NIRA. 

* 


Another committee-man was 
Charles R. Hook, who at the age of 
nine started his business career as 
officeboy of the Cincinnati Rolling 
Mill and Tin Plate Company; who 
went with the American Rolling Mill 
Company in 1902, worked up from 
night superintendent to the vice- 
presidency and general managership 
in 1920 and became president in 
1931; a man who has been active in 
the American Red Cross and Boy 
Scouts of America, as well as on 
several national industrial boards. 

* 


S. F. Voorhees is a noted architect 
and member of the-firm of Voorhees, 
Gmelin and Walker, of New York. 
He served in both the Spanish- 
American and World Wars, gradu- 
ated from Princeton in 1900, is a fel- 
low of the American Institute of 
Architecture, a director of many 
companies, and the contributor to the 
New York skyline of such structures 
as the New York Telephone Build- 
ing, the Western Union Telegraph 
Building and the One Wall Street 
Building. 

* 

There was C. R. Messinger, chair- 
man of the board of the Oliver Farm 
Equipment Company; a graduate of 
the Sheffield Scientific School at Yale 
in 1906, and a man who worked his 
way up in the machinery business 
from salesman to presidency of the 
Chain Belt Company in 1923, and 
who is director of a score of com- 
panies in Milwaukee and Chicago. 

* 


Another member was H. Gerrish 
Smith, president of the National 
Council of American Shipbuilders, 
who graduated from the U. S. Naval 
Academy in 1891, studied for three 
years at the Royal Naval College in 
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England, subsequently became a mid- 
shipman in the U. S. Navy, a mem- 
ber of the Bureau of Construction 
and Repair of the Navy Department, 
vice-president and general manager 
of the Fore River Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration, and vice-president of the 
— Shipbuilding Corporation, 
td. 


* 


One of the youngest men on the 
committee was Franklin R. Hoadley, 
vice-president of the Farrel-Birming- 
ham Company, who went with that 
organization upon graduation from 
Yale in 1914 and has been with it 
ever since, except for a period during 
the War, when he served in the Ord- 
nance Department of the Army. In 
January, 1934, he was elected presi- 
dent. of the Gray Iron Founders So- 
ciety and is chairman of the Code 
Authority for that industry. 

* 


Robert W. Irwin, president of the 
Robert W. Irwin Company, is one 
of the largest manufacturers of 
household furniture in the United 
States. He has been in the furni- 
- ture business since 1889 when he 
went with the Grand Rapids School 
Furniture Company. He became su- 
perintendent of that plant at the age 
of twenty-two. He went into busi- 
ness for himself in 1900, prospered, 
and in 1919 consolidated two large 
companies into the one which now 
‘ has his name. He has been active in 
civic movements in Michigan for 
forty-five years. Irwin was one of 
the first to attack the short work 
week on the broad grounds that it 
was not in labor’s interest and would 
lower living standards. He has also 
been an active critic of price fixing 
and ‘has written a number of pam- 
phlets on these and related subjects. 

* 

Harry S. Kimball, managing di- 
- rector of the Fabricated Metal Prod- 
ucts Federation and chairman of the 
code authority for those industries, 
has had a broad industrial experience 


Franklin R. Headley 
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since graduating from the U. S. 
Naval Academy in 1896. His ability 
as an organizer and operations di- 
rector has been demonstrated in a 
number of executive positions, among 
which was the presidency of the 
American Zinc, Lead Smelting 
Company, a post he held for four- 
teen years, and the presidency of the 
Remington Arms Company from 
1917 to 1920. »He also engaged in 
government service at one time as 
vice-president of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. 

* 


An important contributor to the 
liberal thought of the Durable Goods 
Committee was John S. Tritle, vice- 
president of Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company and presi- 
dent of the National Electrical Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Tritle has 
reached his present dominant position 
in the electrical field after many years 
with Westinghouse, with whom he 
became connected after two years’ 
work as chief of construction for the 
St. Louis World’s Fair, his first job 
upon graduation from the Sheffield 
Scientific School at Yale in 1893. 
From the first, Tritle has advanced 
the optimistic belief that many parts 
of the New Deal, including NRA, 
could become, with proper »admin- 
istration and co-operation on the 
part of industry, a vast power for the 
benefit of business generally. Fur- 
thermore, his activities as head of the 
N.E.M.A. helped in a large measure 
to bring about one of the most effec- 
tive codes under the NRA—that of 
the electrical manufacturing industry. 

* 

Another active trade-association 
man was C. C. Sheppard, president 
of the Louisiana Central Lumber 
Company and president of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. Sheppard is noted for being 
a frank, energetic man who never 
becomes ruffled and who, consequent- 
ly, has a real talent for diplomacy and 
conciliation. He started his career as 

(Continued on page 34) 
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IF A MIGHTY EFFORT ISN’T PUT FORTH, THIS SHOWS WHAT MAY HAPPEN IN THE NEXT FEW MONTHS 


The “Coming Boom” 
in Durable Goods 


recently been made that there 

can be no real recovery for 
American business until there is sus- 
tained recovery in the durable-goods 
industries. 

But here at Forses we don’t like 
to take such statements for granted. 
We prefer to find out for ourselves 
how true they are, no matter how 
much digging is required. 

So for weeks we have been bur- 
rowing deep into the history of dur- 
able-goods production during the past 
sixteen years. We've learned a num- 
ber of amazingly interesting and im- 
portant things, only a few of which 
can be told here. Here’s a sample 
handful : 


Q= and over, the statement has 


Startling Facts 


First: There can be no stabiliza- 
tion of prosperity in this country un- 
til some degree of stabilization in the 
demand for durable goods has been 
achieved. In other words, not until 
we overcome “the feast or famine” 
tendencies of durable-goods produc- 
tion, can we avoid the endless repeti- 
tion of bankrupting and misery-pro- 
ducing depression. 

Second: The “feast or famine” 
habit of the durable-goods industries 


CHAPIN HOSKINS 


—this fatal habit from which so much 
grief comes—is due directly to the 
habit which American business men 
have of postponing their purchases of 
machinery, equipment and production 
from dull times until the time when 
everyone else wants to buy. 

Third: After just such a spell in 
which everyone with durable-goods 
purchases to make has been buying 
at the same time, we have in the past 
several months entered upon another 
period of postponed purchases. (This 
fact is strikingly evident on both of 
the charts which illustrate this re- 
port. ) 

_Fourth: Some months 
from now there is going 
to be another rush to buy 
durable goods. And Har- 
wood Merrill’s report on 
page 11 indicates that 
when this new rush starts 
it may well be a stampede. 

The alert business man 
will draw from these facts 
a single straightforward conclusion. 

If he is alert in his own interest, 
he will see that the time to buy equip- 
ment or machinery, to extend or re- 
pair buildings, or in any other way 
to invest in durable goods is Now. 
Not otherwise can he avoid being 
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caught, later, in the stampede to buy. 
If he is alert in the public interest, 


concerned about unemployment, or | 


eager on any other score to see the 
depression ended, he will likewise 
conclude that the time to make dur- 
able-goods purchases is now. For 
by continuing to postpone his pur- 
chases he is intensifying the last gasp 
of the depression and helping to cre- 
ate further instability in the Ameri- 
can business structure. 


What Six-Year Record Shows 


To such an alert business man (and 
it is only to him that the present re- 
port is addressed), the basis for each 
of these statements will be much 
more clear if we cover in rapid out- 
line the story of the durable-goods 
industries during the past six years. 


I 


Most men, if you ask them when 
the depression started, will say, “Oc- 
tober, 1929.” But here are some 
startling facts: 

In the three months ending Febru- 
ary, 1928, the number of construction 
contracts awarded was 21 per cent. 
ahead of the same period a year ear- 
lier. Month by month, this percent- 
age figure then declined, 
and in the three months 
ending November, 1928, 
fewer contracts were 
awarded than in the same 
months a year earlier. 

In the three months 
ending May, 1928, the pro- 
duction of square boilers 
was 49 per cent. ahead of 
the previous year. In the 
three months ending April, 1929, it 
had fallen below the production of a 
year earlier. 

One by one, in the same fashion, 
different types of durable goods 
reached a peak of demand. By the 
first quarter of 1929, a majority were 
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on their downward way. And months 
before the. stock-market collapse, 
nearly half of those whose figures we 
have analyzed had fallen below their 
output of a year earlier. 

By contrast, not until the three 
months ending December, 1929, did 
freight carloadings fall below those 
of the previous year. For bank debits 
the corresponding date is January, 
1930, for department-store sales, 
March, 1930, and for premium col- 
lections on life insurance, March, 
1932. 

Obviously, it was to durable goods 
that the depression came first. 


II 


In the heyday -just before the de- 
pression, ordets for electric overhead 
cranes rose in one three-months per- 
iod to a volume (in dollars) 283 per 
cent. of orders in the same period 
a year earlier. Orders for machine 
tools and forging machinery reached 
225 per cent. Registrations of new 
commercial cars, 187 per cent. 

These were the days of feast. 

By contrast, the business of depart- 
ment stores (in comparison with the 
previous year) reached only to 104 
per cent. 

And then came the famine! 

‘Bank debits (a rough measure of 
general business in dollars) fell in 
the darkest days of the depression to 
73 per cent. of what they had been 
a year earlier. Department-store 
trade fell to 75 per cent. 

But just how fortunate other lines 
of business were in comparison to the 
durable-goods industries is shown by 
the fact that at one time new orders 
for electric overhead cranes fell, for 
a period of three months, to 10 per 
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cent. of those a year earlier; orders 
for machine tools to 33 per cent. For 
other varieties of durable goods there 
is a similar sad tale. 

In other words, the depression not 
only started first in durable goods 
but also went the farthest. 

In general, those durable goods 
which had enjoyed the most feast 
(cranes and machine tools, for in- 
stance) were first to reach a peak, 
first to fall below the previous year’s 
business, and the most intense suffer- 
ers from famine. 


Ill 


In the first half of 1931, the dur-. 


able-goods decline began to be less 
severe. From percentages such as 
have just been named, some lines of 
durable goods rose to figures of 80 
and 90 per cent., some even surpassed 
1930 levels. But the recovery was ill 
founded and did not last. 

In 1932, however, the durable- 
goods industries hit real bottom. By 
April, percentages for some classes of 
boilers had begun to rise. By May, 
machine tools were on the way up. 
By June, construction contracts, 
shipments of mechanical rubber 
goods, registrations of new commer- 
cial cars. 

Nervously, business men bunched 
their orders until October, then with- 
held them again until Spring. 

The very natural result was a spasm 
of buying durable goods in the 
Spring and early Summer, followed 
by another halt in the Autumn, and 
another buying fit in the Spring of 
1934. By this time, percentages of 
comparison to the previous year had 
reached unprecedented heights. For 
machine tool orders, 587 per cent. 





For electric crane orders, 560 per 
cent. Registrations on new commer- 
cial cars, 263 per cent. Shipments of 
mechanical rubber goods, 200 per 
cent. Production of different ‘kinds 
of boilers, 181 per cent. to 232 per 
cent. 

In spite of the fact that durable- 
goods business was still far below 
normal levels, this bunching of orders 
was unhealthy, and could not last. 
From February on, percentages from 
the previous year have again been de- 
clining, and since May different 
classes of durable goods have one 
by one been falling below even the 
levels of 1933. 





IV 


On the chart at the top of page 
17 is shown a mathematical esti- 
mate of the length of time the pres- 
ent relapse in durable-goods buying 
will continue if it follows previous 
habits. 

In plain words, unless they wake 
up in the meantime to the absurdity 
of their action most business men are 
going to withhold their orders for 
durable goods until it suddenly comes 
to their attention that their competi- 
tors and other business men are again 
in the market for equipment. Thén, 
with the same sheeplike mannerism 
they have displayed six times in the 
past thirteen years, they will all rush 
to buy at once. 

In plain language again, every 
business man who falls in with this 
traditional pattern of action—every 
man who withholds his purchases 
now because he has the jitters and 
rushes to cover next year because 
he has the jitters in the other direc- 
tion—is helping to prolong the pres- 
ent business relapse and will later 
be guilty of encouraging another re- 
lapse by stimulating a durable-goods 
boom with his delayed orders. 

The figures tell the story as plain 
as day. Durable goods suffer the 
most. intense depression. Their de- 
pression is intense because they also, 
previously, have enjoyed the greatest 
boom. 

If durable-goods purchasing could 
proceed at anything like a steady 
rate, we should have no durable- 
goods boom. But neither would we 
subsequently have to shut our great 
durable-goods factories, throw mil- 
lions out of work and undermine 
every other business in the world. 

What we need is a changed pat- 
tern of durable-goods buying. And 
the time to change it is right now, 
by the prompt placing of every or- 
der for durable goods which is now 
being held back waiting for the stam- 
pede that is sure to come later. 





IN THE ROAR OF STEEL, THE CLAMOR OF MACHINERY, THE RATTLE OF RIVETS—THAT’S WHERE RECOVERY LIE 
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How Every 


Business Man 


Can Help to 
Start the Rise 


The traffic jam-in durable 
goods is holding business 
back. The way to break the 
jam is to buy durable goods. 
... But how? Here’s how: 


to buy new equipment—when 

any building operator or home 
owner is pressed to remodel or to 
build anew—the usual rejoinder is a 
question: “Where can I get the 
money ?” 

And “Where can I get the 
money?” is not an easy question to 
answer. In recent years, many of 
the main channels of commercial 
credit have become badly choked with 
business wreckage; and navigation 
has been hampered by a multiplicity 
of buoys and markers which, orig- 
inally placed to make piloting more 
certain, have resulted often in mak- 
ing it more confusing. 


We: any business man is urged 


Yet the question can be answered. 


When all the returns are in, when all 
the sources of money are ferreted out 
and set down in one-two-three order, 
the number turns out to be surpris- 
ingly large. 

Normally, the business man who 
is unable to finance the purchase of 
new machinery from his company’s 
own funds has three sources to which 
he can turn: the investment banker ; 
the seller of machinery and equip- 
ment; and the credit company. The 
commercial bank, if it follows the 
conventional standards set up for 
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liquidity and quick turnover in its 
loans, cannot finance buying of this 
character, although to-day the gov- 
ernment - is pressing strongly to 
change this point of view—with only 
limited success. 

For a variety of reasons, the in- 
vestment banker at present is quies- 
cent. But much of the slack he leaves 
is taken up by the credit company 
and the manufacturer of equipment 
and machinery. With these two part- 
ners working together, there is little 
reason for any responsible business 
man to complain that he is eager to 
buy machinery which will pay for 
itself within five years, but that he 
cannot dig up the money. The seller 
will take the buyer’s notes; the credit 
company will discount them, and col- 
lect from the buyer while the new 
machinery is earning money for him. 
In many cases, the payments will be 
related directly to the monthly sav- 
ings effected by the new equipment: 
if it saves $500 a month for you, you 
pay the credit company $500 a month 
—just so the notes are paid off within 
five years. Some credit companies 
(and, of course, a great many private 
individuals who have some capital to 
spare) also will make loans direct to 
prospective purchasers of new equip- 
ment. But, because this type of loan 
usually is not considered to be so de- 
sirable as one made through the 
seller, rates are likely to be higher. 

Moreover, installment payments 
can be arranged for a wide variety of 
other kinds of industrial purchases: 
motor trucks, tractors, business ma- 
chines and many others. 

This year, two other ways of 
financing new equipment have been 
opened up. ‘ One is through the com- 
mercial bank’s new privilege of dis- 
counting certain loans with maturities 
up to five years at its Federal Reserve 
bank. The other is through loans 
made directly to business 
by the twelve Federal 
Reserve banks them- 
selves. 

Direct borrowing from 
Federal Reserve banks 
was created as a new 
source of “intermediate” 
credit — business loans 
with a maximum maturity 
of five years. Federal Reserve banks 
are somewhat more lenient in mak- 
ing loans than ordinary commer- 
cial banks; that is, they often will 
approve loans which have been re- 
fused by commercial banks. Never- 
theless, they are no “Open, sesame!” 
to unrestricted credit for buying new 
equipment. First of all, equipment 
purchases must come in through the 
back door. Loans are granted only 


SMASH THROUGH TO : 
DURABLE RECOVERY! with fixed assets; that 


to provide working capital; thus, a 
manufacturer who has the cash to buy 
a new machine, but who finds that its 
disbursement would be a dangerous 
drain on his current assets, can ob- 
tain a loan to build up his working 
capital. But he might have no luck 
at all if he asked for a loan to be ap- 
plied directly to the purchase of 
equipment, although the policy on this 
type of borrowing varies somewhat 
among the several Reserve districts. 

Furthermore, a number of condi- 
tions must be met before the appli- 
cant’s loan is approved. He must 
first have been turned down by his 
own commercial bank; and his bank 
must also have refused to participate 
with the Federal Reserve bank in 
making the loan by offering the pros- 
pective borrower’s notes for discount. 
Again, the business must be an “estab- 
lished” one. Third, the circum- 
stances must be “exceptional.” Final- 
ly, the credit standing of the appli- 
cant must be sufficiently good to make 
the loan “reasonable and sound.” 
And these conditions apply equally, 
of course, to the company which ob- 
tains funds from its commercial 
bank when the latter discounts a loan 
with the local Federal Reserve bank. 

Essentially, then, loans from Fed- 
eral Reserve banks must be loans 
which ordinary commercial banks do 
not wish to make, for the Federal 
Reserve system has no intention of 
competing with its members. At the 
same time, they must be “sound” 
loans; and between these narrow 
boundaries there is little room for 
large-scale lending. To date, the total 
has been rather negligible. 

Another source of business credit, 
new this year, is the direct loan made 
by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. But this source, like the 
Federal Reserve Bank, provides no 
highroad to easy borrowing. Loans 
for buying new and more 
efficient equipment are 
practically ruled out in 
the enabling act, for it 
states that loans shall be 
made primarily to pay 
wages and to buy raw 
materials, as contrasted 


loans shall not be made 
primarily to finance new construction, 
except in exceptional circumstances; 
and that loans shall be made only to 
maintain and increase the employ- 
ment of labor. Machinery whose 
greater efficiency saves on labor costs 
is effectivery eliminated. There is 
only one loophole, and this is a small 
one: a minor portion of a loan made 
primarily to finance wage payments 
and the purchase of raw materials 
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F the fifteen million persons 

normally employed in this coun- 
try in the mining, manufacturing and 
machine industries, about ten million, 
or two-thirds, are engaged in the pro- 
duction of durable as distinguished 
from consumption goods. 


Owing to the enormous reduction 
in the demand for durable goods, near- 
ly half of the ten million workers 
normally engaged in making such 
goods are out of employment. If these 
persons could be put back to work the 
unemployment in this country would 
practically cease, because another five 
and a half million persons are out of 
employment in consumption and serv- 
ice industries mainly because-of the 
non-employment in the durable goods 
industries. 


Restoration of normal markets for 
durable goods is the key to any further 
recovery. ‘ 


To restore a normal market for 
durable goods requires reasonable 
costs and reasonable prices; progres- 
sive design and a quickened percep- 
tion of the advantage of substitut- 
ing modern for obsolete equipment on 
the part of the user; and of the restora- 


tion by proper Government policy of 
financial confidence and stability, so 
that private and corporate savings will 
again be induced to flow into the pur- 
chase of such goods. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works 
and its subsidiary and affiliated com- 
panies, whose names are found below, 
are co-operating with the Administra- 
tion in restoring a normal market for 
durable goods. 


Among the more important products 
which they make are: 


STEAM, ELECTRIC AND INTERNAL COM- 
BUSTION LOCOMOTIVES AND PARTS 


IRON, STEEL AND BRASS CASTINGS OF 
ALL KINDS 


WHEELS, TIRES, AXLES AND SPRINGS 
TESTING MACHINERY OF ALL KINDS 


AIR-CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERAT- 
ING APPARATUS 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES OF ALL KINDS 


DIESEL ENGINES FOR STATIONARY AND 
TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


HIGH-GRADE ALLOY AND TOOL STEELS 


QUALITY FORGINGS OF CARBON AND 
ALLOY STEELS OF UNUSUAL SIZE 
AND DESIGNED FOR SPECIAL SERVICE 


HEAT AND CORROSION RESISTANT 
STEEL FORGINGS AND CASTINGS 




























THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


Philadelphia 


STANDARD STEEL WORKS CO. 


Burnham, Pa. 


BALDWIN-SOUTHWARK CORP. 


Philadel phia 


THE MIDVALE COMPANY 


Philadelphia 
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may be used for minor replacements, 
repairs and improvements where they 
seem to be necessary for the mainte- 
nance of the business. 

And there are other restrictions on 
loans direct from the RFC: the busi- 
ness must have been established prior 
to January 1, 1934; the maturity of 
the loan cannot exceed five years; the 
borrower must be unable to obtain 
credit at banks; and the company 
must be “solvent” and able to pro- 
vide “adequate security.” 

Another source of business funds 
is the Public Works Administration, 
but its lending is confined entirely to 
construction and loans used for rail- 
road facilities and equipment. PWA 
is the fountain of credit which, with 
Interstate Commerce Commission ap- 
proval, has financed many purchases 
of locomotives and cars, including the 
new streamlined trains, usually by 
buying equipment-trust certificates. 
And it also has advanced money for 
railroad plant improvements, notably 
the Pennsylvania’s: spectacular $77,- 
000,000 electrification project, now 
nearly completed. But PWA’s 
principal job—the one of making 
loans and grants for roads, low-cost 
housing projects, public buildings, toll 
bridges and the like—is beyond the 
field of direct business interest. 

So much for financing of a strictly 
industrial character. The man who 
wants to swing the purchase of con- 
sumers’ durable goods faces a multi- 
tude of choices when he selects his 
credit source. First of all, he can 
buy radios, furniture, automobiles, 
washing machines, mechanical re- 
frigerators, oil burners, furnaces and 
almost anything else of this character 
6n a variety of installment plans. 
And he can obtain money with which 
to build or buy or modernize a home 
through the conventional credit and 
mortgage channels—banks, building- 
and-loan associations and so on. 

The Government’s Part 

In addition, a number of govern- 
ment sources of funds have recently 
been established. Most spectacular is 
the Federal Housing Administration 
which itself lends no money. By in- 
suring loans made by banks, building- 
.and-loan associations and _ other 
private lending agencies, however, 
FHA expects to loosen up the build- 
ing-loan jam; and, by limiting in- 


terest and service charges, it expects - 


to make it less costly for the home 
owner, the builder and the landlord 
to obtain money. ; 

Loans made under FHA insurance 
auspices are of two kinds: those for 
modernizing and renovating all types 
of buildings; and those for buying 
one-to-four-family residences. (In 
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some cases, loans on low-cost housing 
projects also will be insured.) 

Loans for remodeling range from 
$100 to $2,000, and must be repaid in 
regular installments over a period of 
from one to three years—in excep- 
tional cases, five years. But “repair, 
remodel and rebuild,” as interpreted 
by FHA, is a broad phrase. It in- 
cludes a wide variety of “built-in” 
home equipment: oil burners, central 
heating systems, gas ranges, auto- 
matic stokers, air-conditioning instal- 
lations and many others. In other 





Look Ahead! 


Revolutions in railroad- 
ing! 

Startling changes in 
housing! 

New metals pouring 
out of glaring cauld- 
rons! New machines 
and new processes turn- 
ing whole industries up- 
side down! New ideas 
seething in the minds of 
scientists, inventors, re- 
search men! 

This is the thrilling pic- 
ture of business to-day! 
And if you want to 
know the details of 
what’s going on—watch 
for reports on these sub- 
jects soon to appear in 
FORBES. 











words, the borrower may use the 
proceeds of his loan to buy these 
types of durable consumers’ goods. 
But “movables’—furniture, vacuum 
cleaners, single-unit air conditioners 
and so on—are not approved. 

The man who wants to buy a home 
also comes under FHA’s wing: his 
mortgage will be insured if he is “re- 
sponsible” ; if the principal does not 
exceed $16,000, and 80 per cent. of 
the property’s appraised value; if the 
loan is amortized over a period no 
longer than twenty years; and if the 
house is for four families at most. 

But the mortgage of the man who 
builds a residence or a home is not 
insurable until the building is com- 
pleted. The owner, the builder and 
the lender must sit down and work 





out a way of financing the actual con- 
struction. Nevertheless, FHA has 
the power to make this process easier 
by committing itself to insure the 
mortgage once the building is fin- 
ished, and if the other conditions of 
mortgage insurance are met. 

Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
is an older government agency in the 
building field. Unlike FHA, it 
makes loans direct to home owners. 
Although HOLC’s principal job is to 
bail out distressed home owners by 
refinancing their mortgages, it also 
makes direct loans for modernization 
and repairs (1) to owners of homes 
who already have financed mortgages 
through HOLC; or (2) to eligible 
owners of unencumbered property 
who cannot obtain funds elsewhere. 

Still another source of money for 
home financing is the system of fed- 
eral savings-and-loan associations, 
which make loans on homes and com- 
bination home-and-business proper- 
ties up to 75 per cent. of their value. 

Finally, there is the Federal Home 
Loan Bank System which, closed as 
a source of funds to individuals, 
makes loans on the mortgage col- 
lateral put up by the building-and- 
loan associations, mutual savings 
banks and insurance companies which 
are members of the system. 

Start the Ball Rolling! 

Thus, with manufacturers and 
credit companies eager to finance the 
purchase of new machinery, factory 
equipment, automobiles and appli- 
ances; with banks ready to make 
loans for business operations which 
follow their rules of liquidity and 
quick turnover ; with Federal Reserve 
banks and the RFC lending a hand; 
with the PWA offering money to the 
railroads; and with a multitude of 
sources for building and moderniza- 
tion loans, few companies or indi- 
viduals with reasonably good standing 
and prospects for the future can com- 
plain “We can’t get the money.” 

The real problem is not one of 
getting the money. Nor is it to find 
the channels of credit through which 
the harbor of increased buying and 
better business can be reached. The 
channels are not difficult to find and, 
once they are entered, the harbor of 
better business is just ahead. 

The real problem is to get people 
to use these channels of credit. To 
get the ball of durable-goods buying 
rolling. To take the bull by the 
horns, the bit in the teeth—to start 
something ! 

Once that snowball has started 
rolling—well, there'll be no diffi- 
culty in creating demand. The only 
difficulty will be in producing enough 
to meet the demand. 






























Let’s bring 


American Homes 


up to the American Standard! 











He OWNERS, hampered by lack of ready 
cash in the years past, have neglected their 
properties. Many houses have fallen into serious dis- 
repair. Living quarters became inadequate; prop- 
erty values were lowered; pride of ownership and 
morale suffered. 


But now, the barriers are down. Spurred by the 
National Housing Act, America is rebuilding. Now, 
ready money is easily available to property owners 
— without red tape, without excessive charges, with- 
out embarrassment. 


The Companies of the American Radiator & Stand- 
ard Sanitary Corporation are cooperating actively 
and wholeheartedly with the Better Housing Pro- 
gram. Many of their products are essential to the 
modern home. They supply the basic elements of 
heating, ventilating and sanitation—and through 


them, health and comfort, Already, with funds 
made available by the Heating and Plumbing Fi-_ . 


nance Corporation, thousands of home owners are | 


carrying out long needed repairs on their heating 
plants or plumbing systems. They are installing new, 






modern heating, and air conditioning...improving — 


ventilation ... dressing up the bathroom with new, 
attractive fixtures... replacing rusty, weakened pipe 
with gleaming, rustproof copper. 


We have prepared a booklet which explains in de- 
tail your part of the Better Housing Program. It is 


a guide book to home modernization. It coversevery 


phase of home repair, room by room, inside and out, 
including painting, carpentry, masonry, roofs, land- 
scaping, etc., as well as heating and plumbing, If 
you are interested in bringing your home up to the 
new standard, ask for the Modernization Budget 
Book. It is free. Write for it today. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORPORATION 








40 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CODE 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY ¢ AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION ® AMERICAN GAS PRODUCTS CORPORATION ® ARCO VACUUM CORPORATION: 
CAMPBELL METAL WINDOW CORPORATION ® C, F. CHURCH MFG. CO. © DETROIT LUBRICATOR CO. © EXCELSO PRODUCTS CO. © FOX FURNACE CO. 


HEATING & PLUMBING FINANCE CORP. © KEWANEE BOILER CORP. © STANDARD AIR CONDITIONING INC. © STANDARD SANITARY MFG. co, 
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Highlights in Personnel 


More EmpLoyee SELLING. If the 
newest proposal for selling by em- 
ployees goes through, it will mark a 
new high for number of participants : 
United Textile Workers of America 
has asked cotton-textile manufac- 
turers to co-operate in working out 
a plan through which union members 
can. help employers to increase their 
sales. Just how many members 
UTW. has is a bitterly disputed 
point; the union claims hundreds of 
thousands, the manufacturers retort 
“Nothing of the sort!” . . . Inci- 
dentally, the records of the Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company reveal strikingly 
how sales promotion by employees 
rolls up momentum and cuts out 
waste effort as it goes along. During 
the first two months of the company’s 
plan, the ratio of leads to sales was 
10.4 to 1; two months later, it was 
6.5 to 1; now it is 5.3 to 1. 


Arr-ConpiTIon1nc Hint. A clue 
to vast new markets for air condition- 
ing cropped. up in an unexpected 
quarter in November, during a two- 
day conference on industrial disease 
held by the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 
Asserted Dr. Alice Hamilton, profes- 
sor of industrial medicine at Har- 
vard: “It is the air the man breathes 
which can do the most damage to 
him, and the responsibility for its 
cleanliness and purity is up to the 
management. If I could not have 
both cleanliness and air, I should be 
perfectly willing to allow men to 
work in utter filth, to dispose of all 
the luxuries of plant sanitation, pro- 
vided the air breathed was clean and 
pure.” 


Empioyees As Directors. Re- 
cently, for the sixteenth straight year, 
three employees were lifted to Proc- 
ter & Gamble’s board of directors at 
the company’s annual meeting. Em- 
ployee-directors, who have the full 
powers of other directors, are chosen 
by workmen in the company’s Kansas 
City, Cincinnati and Port Ivory, New 
York, plants. Two benefits have 
grown out of the plan: directors keep 
in direct touch with industrial-rela- 
tions conditions in the three largest 
plants, and employees see the per- 
‘sonal and human side of the com- 
pany’s leaders.and advisers. 
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WHAT'S NEW 


IN BUSINESS 


Wide World 


A triple pass in transportation! Officials in New York City inspect newly developed units for co-ordinated 
handling of bulk milk in a single play: producer to freight car to distributor 


Group PLans Swine UP. Nearly 
30,000 group life-insurance plans are 
now in effect to protect the families 
of workmen against the breadwin- 
ner’s death, reports the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. Five 
million workmen are covered for a 
total of $8,912,000,000. And interest 
in group insurance is increasing rap- 
idly; sales of policies through May, 
1934, were almost twice the sales dur- 
ing the same period in 1933... . Still 
another company was added to the 
list of sponsors when Cone Ex- 
port & Commission Company, cotton- 
goods merchants of Greensboro, 
North Carolina, and New York City, 
adopted a combined group-insurance 
and pension plan for employees. 
Workmen can retire on 36 per cent. 
of average salary when they are 65 
years old, women when they are 60. 
Premium costs are shared by em- 
ployer and employee. 


City Without Chimneys 


By early December, what is prob- 
ably the world’s first all-electric city 
will rise out of the sagebrush of cen- 
tral Washington. 

Built to provide homes for Grand 
Coulee dam workmen and their fami- 
lies, Mason City is named for the 
head of the contracting company 
which is tackling the first unit of the 
dam. The town of 5,000 will be 


completely chimneyless. All heating 
in the 360 buildings will be taken 
care of by 2,800 electric heating 
units, one for each room; and the 
hearts of the wives will be warmed 
by electric refrigerators and ranges. 
Washington Water Power Company, 
subsidiary of Electric Bond & Share, 
is co-operating by furnishing current 
at special low rates. 

Lest: valuable data go by default, 
special: research on the cost of elec- 
tric heating in Winter and air con- 
ditioning in Summer will be carried 
on in twelve of the houses by Wash- 
ington State College. Results should 
be interesting, for Mason City tem- 
peratures fall far below zero. 


Briefs on Business 


Wuicu Was First? On the last 
day of October, Chicago’s Century 
of Progress ended up with a bang, 
a near-riot and the reputation of be- 
ing the first major exposition in his- 
tory to come out on the black side 
of the ledger. But this reputation, 
asserts San Francisco, is undeserved ; 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition of 
1915 is the rightful holder of the 
title because it made a profit a decade 
before A Century of Progress was 
even thought of. 


ScHoot For Dresets. The influx 
of diesel engines into railroad opera- 
tions is creating a real problem—that 
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of training steam-wise employees in 
their use and maintenance. But mak- 
ers of diesels, sensing the unfold- 
ing of a vast market, are eager to 
help. In Flint, Michigan, for ex- 
ample, a group of railroad supervi- 
sors, chief electricians, machinists and 
engine foremen are now finishing up 
a course in diesel theory and experi- 
ence at General Motors Institute. 
They were invited to take the course 
by Winton Engine Corporation, Gen- 
eral Motors subsidiary which has 
furnished the power plants for sev- 
eral of the new streamlined trains. 


ANOTHER FEATHER. Air transpor- 
tation stuck another feather in its cap 
in November, when a plane carrying 
the last load in an extraordinary 
transportation job made a perfect 
landing in the heart of Peru. In 421 
flights, Pan-American Grace Airways 
moved 735 tons of mining machinery 
over the Peruvian Andes under ex- 
tremely difficult conditions: taking off 
in the rarefied air of 11,000 feet, the 
planes were forced to clear the 16,- 
000-foot divide, then to slide down to 
a landing at 12,700 feet fifty miles 
away. Had the conventional mule- 
back method been used, more than 
7,000 mules would have been needed ; 
and their average round-trip time of 
four weeks would have contrasted 
strangely with the airplane’s sixty 
minutes. In New Guinea, too, planes 
have moved mining machinery over 
jungles and mountains. 


New Product vs. Sales Contest 


Which creates more power, drive 
and enthusiasm among salesmen— 
sales contests or new products? 

Caterpillar Tractor Company, long 
a user of sales contests, now puts in a 
strong vote for the new product. The 
company recently developed a new 
line of diesel engines and diesel-pow- 
ered tractors, with these results: 

1. Dealers and their salesmen have 
been given a new sales appeal and 
a new selling story. 

2. They have added new names to 
their list of prospects, farmers who 
have gasoline tractors, as well as 
those who have no tractors at all. 

3. New markets for engines have 
been found among manufacturers 
who use diesel power in their prod- 
ucts or their plants. 

4. Export business has been main- 
tained at a high level because the 
price differential between fuel oil and 
gasoline is even greater abroad than 
it is in the United States. 

Finally, says the company, the die- 
sel “has fired the enthusiasm and 
zeal of every man in our organiza- 
tion far more than any contests or 
other sales stimulants we have used.” 





How a Man of 40 Can 





T makes no difference if your carefully 
laid plans for saving have been upset 
during the past few years. It makes no 
difference if you are worth half as much 
today as you were then. Now, by follow- 
ing a simple, definite Retirement Income 


Retire in 15 Years 


Plan, you can arrange to quit work for- 
ever fifteen years from today with a 
monthly income guaranteed you for life. 
Not only that, but if you should die be- 
fore that time, we would pay your wife a 
monthly income as long as she lives. 


$200 a Month beginning at age 55 


Suppose you decide that you want to be 
able to retire on $200 a month beginning 
at age 55. Here is what you can get: 


I A check for $200 when you reach 55 and 
a check for $200 every month thereafter as 
long as you live. 

This important benefit is available alone: 
but if you are insurable, your Plan can also 
include: 

2 A life income for your wife if you die be- 
fore retirement age. 


3 A monthly disability income for yourself 
if, before age 55, total disability stops your 
earning power for 6 months or more. 

It sounds too good to be true. But it is 
true. There are no “‘catches” in it, for the 
Plan is guaranteed by an 83-year-old-com- 
pany with over a half 
a billion dollars of in- 
suranceinforce.If you 
want to retire some 
day, and are willing 
to lay aside a portion 
of your income every 
month, you can have 
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PHOENIX 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 
Established in 1851 


freedom from money worries. You can have 
all the joys of recreation or travel when the 
time comes at which every man wants 
them most. 

The Plan is not limited to men of 40. You 
may be older or younger. The income is not 
limited to $200 a month. It can be more or 
less. And you can retire at any of the fol- 
lowing ages that you wish: 55, 60, 65, or 70. 

How much does it cost ? When we know 
yourexact age, weshall be glad totell you. In 
thelongrun,the Plan willprobablycost noth- 
ing, because in most cases, every cent and 
more comes back to you at retirement age. 

Write your date of birth in the coupon 
below and mail it today. You will receive, 
without cost or obligation, a copy of the 
interesting illustrated booklet shown at the 
left. It tells all about 
the new Phoenix 
Mutual Retirement 
Income Plan.Send for 
your copy of the 
booklet now. The 
coupon below is for 
your convenience. 





Puoentx Mutvat 
Lire Insurance Co, 
896 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 


Send me by mail, without obligation, 
your new book describing Tue Puoenix 
Mutua Retirement Income Pian. 


Name 








Date of Birth 


Business 
Address 











Home 
Address. 


Copyright 1934, P. M.LaI.Co, 
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this whole continent. Page dur- 
able-goods salesmen ! 

Not since Civil War days, if then, 
have there been such pent-up needs 
for new homes, modernization of ex- 
isting homes, new equipment, new au- 
tomobiles, new everything.» 

America is down-at-the-heels. 

The time verily has come for 
smashing through to durable recov- 
ery. 
It can be done. 

It should be done. 

I believe it will be done. 

President Roosevelt holds the key. 

If he will but unlock and release 
the faith and courage and confidence 
which have been too long imprisoned, 
America can enter upon a —— of 
amazing prosperity. 

Every requisite for business expan- 
sion is now at hand except confidence. 

President Roosevelt and President 
Roosevelt only can create that. 

During the last two months he has 
solemnly assured men of affairs that 
he is eager to play ball with them, 
eager to co-operate with them in ex- 
pediting restoration of recovery, eag- 
er to be guided by their counsel rath- 
er than by the school-room boys 
whose panaceas have proved imprac- 
ticable, ineffective. 


Business men, industrialists, bank- 
ers are anxious to grasp the Presi- 
dential olive branch—notwithstanding 
that some of them are apprehensive 
lest the President may change his 
tactics and again lurch toward the 
Left: they don’t like, for example, 
the elevation of Donald R. Richberg 
to, virtually, the position of Assistant 
President of the United States, in- 
vested with powers exceeding those 
of any Cabinet Member and all Cabi- 
net Members combined. 

Since President Roosevelt must be 
well aware that things have not been 
going satisfactorily for the last four 
months, surely it is natural that he, a 
realist, should elect to modify policies 
which have proved faulty. 

I would ardently urge every busi- 
ness man in America to reciprocate 
the President’s proffered co-opera- 
tion. 


| HAVE just finished a trip across 


Straining at the Leash 


America, materially, is ripe for rip- 
snorting recovery. An enormous 
amount of panic-precipitated wreck- 
age has now been cleared away. Bil- 
lions and billions of debts have been 
readjusted. Weak banks have been 
eliminated and sound banks estab- 
lished. Throughout the whole realm 
of industry and trade such a weeding- 
out process has occurred that most 
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B. C. FORBES SAYS: 


Smash Through 
to Durable 
Recovery! 


surviving organizations have proved 
their mettle. 

America has been thoroughgoing- 
ly deflated—security values have been 
deflated, raw material values have 
been deflated, budgets have been de- 
flated. 

In short, the excesses of the boom 
have been drastically undone; we 
have reached bedrock and are ready 
and ripe for a new march forward 
and upward. 

President Roosevelt has confided 
to industrialists, bankers, mercantile 
leaders and others that he is now will- 
ing to meet them halfway in institut- 
ing economic revival. 

His words have been supplemented 
by deeds: Note the squashing of 
NRA’s “cracking-down” activities, 
note his more friendly attitude to- 
wards the nation’s bankers, note his 
jettisoning of radical Brain Trusters, 
note his support of Secretary of State 
Hull in negotiating treaties calculated 
to stimulate commerce with foreign 
countries, note his warning that Fed- 
eral expenditures must be curtailed, 








note, too, his refusal to support So- 
cialistic-Communistic Sinclair for the 
Governorship of California—a stand 
which undoubtedly contributed to that 
impractical dreamer’s defeat. 

Washington now gives signs that it 
recognizes the imperative necessity 
for encouraging resuscitation of dur- 
able-goods industries. 

The paralysis of such industries 
has been responsible for more than 
half of America’s total unemploy- 
ment, a fact which remained obscure 
until the Durable Goods Industries 
Committee drew up and presented to 
President Roosevelt its monumental 
report, recognized as the most sen- 
sible, the most comprehensive, the 
most fundamental, the most sugges- 
tive of all the myriads of reports pre- 
pared for or at Washington. 

The shrinkage in production and 
sale of consumers’ goods has been 
relatively light. The shrinkage in 
production and sale of durable goods 
has been appalling. For example: 
cast iron boilers produced in May of 
1929 had a total B.T.U. rating of 
298,794,000, whereas three years lat- 
er the total rating had shriveled to 
12,416,000. 

As if the unemployment among 
durable-goods artisans would _ not 
have dwindled drastically without im- 
posing gratuitous governmental re- 
strictions, not a few NRA codes ac- 
tually stipulated that there must be 
no installation of new machinery! 
Happily, one concomitant of Wash- 
ington’s more co-operative attitude is 
to be found in the -official announce- 
ment that hereafter such restrictions 
will not be encouraged or tolerated. 
The Machinery and Allied Products 
Institute, ably assisted by the NRA 
Consumers’ Advisory Board, has 
been able to make Washington see the 
light; the absurdity of forbidding 
mills, factories and other plants to in- 
stall new and better equipment has 
been driven home, with the result 
that the shackles will be removed 
from producers of such durable 
goods. 


Boom a Possibility 


The truth is, of course, that Amer- 
ica’s advancement to the front rank 
of nations has been largely due to its 
inventive genius, to its origination of 
machinery and appliances superior to 
anything elsewhere in the world, to 
the unceasing harnessing of electricity 
and gas and gasoline to mechanical 
equipment for mass production, to the 
readiness of American industrialists 
to scrap the old and install the new 
and better. 

I can vision a sustained boom in 

(Continued on page 36) 



















a better time to investi 


ina NEW PACKARD 


8 


How old is your present motor car? 


If you are like thousands of other 
Americans, you have kept your car 
years longer than you intended to keep 
it when you bought it. 


Perhaps you have done so through a 
desire to economize. Perhaps you sim- 
ply haven’t gotten around to looking at 
new cars. And if your present car is a 
Packard, it has operated so efficiently 
that there has been little reason for 
trading it in. 

But now your car is reaching the end 
of its long, long road. A new car has 
become a necessity. 


In one way, that is fortunate for you. 
Because there has never been a better 
time to invest in a new Packard! 


The new Packards for 1935 are not only 
the finest creations in Packard’s long 
career of fine-car building—but they 
also introduce a new cycle of Packard 
style—a modern, streamlined design 
that retains, and actually accentuates 
Packard’s famous identifying lines. 


There has never been 








Packard’s previous style cycles have 
lasted, on an average, eight years each, 
and there is no reason why history 
should not repeat itself. That means 
that the man who buys a Packard now 
is investing in a car that will be smart 
and beautiful for years to come. 


And these cars have the strength and 
stamina to last that long. By utilizing 


. new materials and redesigning parts, 


Packard engineers have made last year’s 
brawny car still more durable—with a 
motor so perfect that the most gruel- 
ling test ever given a motor car—a 25,000 
mile wide-open run—10,000 times 
around the fastest track in the world 
—failed to harm this motor in any way. 


Right now, see this car at your Packard 
dealer’s. Study its brilliant new style, 
its luxurious interior, its superb coach- 
work. Ride in the car — drive it and 
discover its incredible ease of handling. 
Then see if you don’t agree that there 
never has been a better time to invest 
in a new Packard. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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Middle West, 
South, Share 
Improvement 


WO sections of the country share 
Jax improvement as has occurred 

since publication of the previous 
Pictograph. 

The first is the Southeast, including 
Florida and southern Georgia; Dela- 
ware and Maryland; Mississippi, 
Arkansas and Tennesee. 

The other section is a part of the 
Middle West extending from Michi- 
gan through Illinois and Wisconsin to 
Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska and South 
Dakota. 

The most important gains have 


The List of 


Among cities in which business in the 
past few weeks has compared more favor- 
ably with the same period a year earlier 
than at any time since early May are the 
following. (These ten cities are listed in 
order of population.) 


1, Cotumsus, On10: One of the few 
cities in the country which has recently 
made more gain than at any time since the 
first publication of the Pictograph. 


2. Dayton, Onto: The Fall rise has 
lasted longer than usual and October has 
been the best month of the year. Last year 
it was one of the poorest months. 

In the first nine months of this year, 
Dayton employment has been 38 per cent. 
ahead of the same period last year, building 
permits 71 per cent. ahead. 


3. Et Paso, Texas: Last year, October 
was by a narrow margin the best of the 
first ten months. This year it is best by 
a wide margin. ... A city beautification 
and housing program has begun, to last into 
1936. 

4. Lirrte Rock, Ark.: Another city in 
which October exceeded its “quota.” Busi- 
ness here has been continuously ahead of 
the previous year throughout the past 
twelve months. 

5. Montcomery, ALA.: The rise in busi- 
ness from August to the end of October 
has been half again as great as it was in 
1933. Here, business has been continuously 


been made in Illinois, but Florida is 
not far behind. Iowa, Mississippi 
and Arkansas have also shown sub- 
stantial improvement. 


Fall Rise Past 


Another indication of the location 
of recent improvement is that eight of 
the ten cities listed below are in the 
eastern half of the United States. 

In sizing up these current markets, 
sales managers will do well to keep in 
mind the fact that in almost all 
localities the Fall rise is now over. 
Not until the Christmas trade gets in 
its licks can any improvement of a 
positive nature be expected. That is 
to say, such betterment as occurs in 
the very near future will show itself 
in the form of less-than-seasonal 
drop, rather than as actual increase in 
business volume. 

It will be noted too, that the cities 
in the following list are relatively 
small—smaller, on the whole, than 
any we have published in some time. 
Judging by Pictograph experience of 
the past two years, this is probably a 
sign that nothing very intense in the 
way of improvement is immediately 
in store. This is a time, in other 
words, when best results everywhere 
are likely to depend quite directly 
upon the amount of intelligence and 
elbow grease expended by each part 
of the sales force. 


“Best” Cities 


ahead of the previous year since May, 1933. 
6. Jackson, Miss.: Recent business 
here has more than doubled that of early 
Summer. In the corresponding period of 
last year, the gain was only about 25 per 
cent. Bank deposits have increased more 
than two million dollars in the last three 
months, 73 per cent. in the past year. 

7. PHoenrx, Arizona: The Fall rise 
has been considerably greater than that of a 
year ago. According to official reports, 
Arizona merchants did more business this 
September than last’ December, and official 
October reports will undoubtedly show fur- 
ther gain. Bank deposits have increased 
25 per cent. in ten months, and October 
postal receipts were the best for that month 
since 1930. 


8. DANvILLE, Va.: The marketing of 
this year’s tobacco crop has been proceeding 
at a good rate. The total business turn- 
over is more than twice that of a year ago, 
and is even farther ahead of the Summer 
months, 


9. BAKERSFIELD, CaLir.: Advances to 
an “A” rating with this issue of the Picto- 
graph. The total volume of business trans- 
actions has doubled since early Summer 
and is nearly double that of a year ago. 

10. Atcuison, Kan.: Business has 
shown a steady pickup since the low point 
in August. Last year it continued to drop 





during September, October and November. 
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and every one a BIG 
MULTI-MOTORED BOEING 


No matter where you board a Untrep Am 
Lungs plane—in any one of 35 cities from 
coast to coast— you find yourself in a 3 
mile-a-minute Boeing transport, manned 
by two pilots and a stewardess. When 
you change from one Unrrep Arr Lines 
plane to another, the service is the same. 
4 . e 
Chicago-Cleveland-New York —“Commuter 
Service”—9 planes daily. 
New York-California—Lunch in New York, 
breakfast in California, Portland or 
Seattle. Three services daily. 
Philadelphia-Cleveland-Chicago and West — 
Forenoon and afternoon flights. 
To California— Overnight service from 
Cleveland, Chicago, Twin Cities, Omaha 
and Kansas City. 
2 






























Air travel is economical. 10% off on round trips 
.+. fare includes lunches aloft...For Tickets, 
RESERVATIONS OR ScHEDULES call Unirep AIRLINES 
ticket offices, hotel porters, travel bureaus, Postal 
Telegraph or Western Union offices. 





Pioneer in Coast to Coast Service 


UNITED 


AIR LINES 


8 YEARS... 70,000,000 MILES EXPERIENCE 
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F course the one who gains the 
most from the contest is the 
player himself, and no one can long 
be a player if he is a poor sport and 
fails to do his best. Let the game be 
tennis, golf, baseball, or football, or 
the bigger game called life, whatever 
it is we must do our best because it 
keeps up the spirit—and that’s what 
we need more than anything else. 
And if I keep up my spirit, and by 
example help to pull my neighbor 
out of his slump then my life has not 
been a failure. I am a success! 

—Matcotm W. BInGay. 























Everyone wastes enough time to 
enable him to master that which he 
most desires to know, if it were not 
wasted. —SELECTED. 


If you listen to David’s harp, you 
shall hear as many hearselike airs as 
carols; and the pencil of the Holy 
Ghost has labored more in describing 
the afflictions of Job than the felici- 
ties of Solomon. Prosperity is not 
without many fears and distastes; 
and Adversity is not without com- 
forts and hopes. —BAcon. 
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Flash powder makes a more bril- 
liant light than the arc lamp, but you 
can’t use it to light your street corner 
because it doesn’t last long enough. 
Stability is more essential to success 
than brilliancy. 

—RuicHarp Lioyp JONEs. 












































In the long run, prosperity depends 
upon hard and efficient work, fairly 
but not excessively paid for. 

—TuHeE OPTIMIST. 


























, When you have a hard job and go 
through with it, it makes it just that 
much harder to lick you and count 
you out. In these times you have got 
to stiffen your own back and also 
prop up a lot of weak-kneed people 
who always “buckle up” when it 
comes to a long hot march. 

—K. V. P. PHILOSOPHER. 
























































The force of selfishness is as in- 
evitable and as calculable as the force 
of gravitation. —HILLarp. 


















The five evidences of education 
are as follows: 

1. Correctness and precision of 
speech. 

2. Refined and gentle manners. 
_ 3. The power and habit of reflec- 
tion. 

4. The power of growth. 


5. The possession of efficiency— 
the power to do. 
—NicHoLas Murray BUTLER. 
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THOUGHTS 


Every man is a priest even involun- 
tarily: his conduct is an unspoken 
sermon which is ever preaching to 
others. —AMIEL. 


I hate to see things done by halves. 
If it be right, do it boldly; if it be 
wrong, undo it. —GILPIN. 


The qualities we possess never 
make us as ridiculous as those we 
pretend to have. —J. C. Crark. 


Freedom from bad habits bests 
any other kind of freedom. 
—Ep. Howe. 


These are the times that try men’s 
souls. The Summer soldier and the 
sunshine patriot will, in this crisis, 
shrink from the service of their 
country; but he that stands it now, 
deserves the love and thanks of man 
and woman. Tyranny, like hell, is 
not easily conquered; yet we have 
this consolation with us, that the 
harder the conflict, the more glorious 
the triumph. What we obtain too 
cheap, we esteem too lightly; it is 
dearness only that gives everything 
its value. Heaven knows how to put 
a proper price upon its goods; and it 
would be strange indeed if so celestial 
an article as Freedom should not be 
highly rated. 

—Tuomas Parne in The Crisis, 1776. 





A TEXT 


Keep thy heart with all diligence; 
for out of it are the issues of 
life—Proverbs 4:23. 


Sent in by J. Simmons, Troy, 
N. Y. What is your favorite 
text? A Forpes book is pre- 
sented to each sender of a text 
used, 














We are told that the economic 
world is still confronted with an ob- 
scure and doubtful future. I know 
of no similar past episode of pre- 
liminary recovery in which at the 
corresponding juncture the same ob- 
scurities did not exist. There has 
been no past occasion of the kind in 
which novel experiments were not 
tried—wise or unwise, permanent or 
temporary, well considered or the 
product of restless imagination, a 
help or a hindrance to economic re- 
covery. Government and people al- 
ways had to learn, sometimes by 
highly uncomfortable experience, 
which of the innovations must be 
quickly discarded and which had 
come to stay. But history also tells 
us of no such episode in which the 
longer outcome was not a. better 
world. —ALEXANDER D. Noyes. 


Concentrate—the sun’s rays do not 
burn till brought to a focus. 
—Hersert N. Casson. 


Man is born for action; he ought 
to do something. Work, at each step, 
awakens a sleeping force and roots 
out error. Who does nothing, knows 
nothing. Rise! To work! If thy 
knowledge is real, employ it; wrestle 
with nature; test the strength of thy 
theories ; see if they will support the 
trial ; act! —ALOYSIUS. 


Politeness is not only the most 
powerful, but the cheapest argument 
I know. _—JosH BILLincs. 


External things and opportunities 
so abound in American life that, 
instead of nurturing the true source 
of happiness, we tend to make it a 
direct aim. So we end in looking 
for happiness in possession of the 
external—in money, a good time, 
somebody to lean on, and soon. We 
are impatient, hurried and fretful be- 
cause we do not find happiness where 
we look for it. —Joun Dewey. 


If you have knowledge let others 
light their candles by it. 
—THoMAs FULLER. 


Half the world’s troubles, political, 
business and personal, result from 
misunderstanding. Taking the time 
to sit down and talk it over has saved 
nations the security of their peoples ; 
employers the confidence of their 
workers, and men the loyalty of 
friends. —Tue Lamp. 


Power always establishes itself 
through service and perishes through 
abuse. —Durvy. 








CARRYING ON A GREAT 


No finer tribute can be paid to the soundness of 
America’s basic institutions than the record of the in- 
surance companies over the past five years. During 
these strenuous times, insurance has remained a safe 
protector against misfortune, defender against calam- 
ity, steadfast guardian of savings ...a tower of strength 
to millions of individuals and countless businesses. 


It is with a real sense of pride that the Maryland 
Casualty Company, on its thirty-sixth anniversary, 
takes stock of itself. Since its founding in 1898, it 
has been a leader in the development and writing of 
casualty insurance and surety bonds. It has paid to its 
policy-holders more than $284,000,000 in claims. 


Particularly during the last few trying years, the 
Maryland and other great casualty and surety com- 
panies have rendered invaluable service to industry. 
They have protected the worker and provided medical 


Accident and Health Policies. .. Aircraft... Workmen’s Compensation... Liability. 
Fly-Wheel . .. Sprinkler Leakage... Water Damage... Burglary 


Maryland Casualty Tower 


TRADITION 


aid when disaster struck. They have safeguarded the 
power plants of the manufacturer. They have bonded 
the trusted employe and have added to the security 
of financial institutions. Through construction bonds, 
they have made possible large projects, thus acceler- 
ating the employment of labor. They have protected 
business both big and small against the many haz- 
atds of daily operation. 


The Maryland Casualty Company, with its 10,000 
agents and 300 general agents in every state of the 
Union, in Alaska, Hawaii and Porto Rico, in Canada, 
Cuba and Mexico, looks forward to still greater prog- 
ress and broader opportunities for service. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 
SILLIMAN EVANS 
President 


F. HIGHLANDS BURNS 
Chairman of the Board 


. » Automobile... Elevator... Plate Glass... Boiler... Engine...» Electrical Machinery 
. Check Alteration and Forgery. .. Fidelity Bonds .. . Surety Bonds 
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Pouring ingots in one of Republic’s strategically located plants, where many 
special steels are being produced to meet the growing demands of industry. 


YOUNG + AGGRESSIVE ¢ ALERT 


Republic, as the world’s largest producer of alloys, has 
become a most important contributor to the development of 
new designs, new products, new engineering and construc- 
tion methods by American manufacturers and fabricators. 
e Republic pioneered Enduro, the silvery, stainless steel 
that you see so widely used . . . and has the largest facili- 
ties in the world for its production. ¢ Republic introduced 
Toncan, the famous rust-resisting iron... has given industry 
“electric weld” pipe... clean and mechanically perfect... 
and is supplying the automotive industry with many of the 
special alloys that have made possible the lighter, stronger, 
faster cars of today. e The entire Republic organization 
is young, aggressive, facing forward, looking ahead... 
alert to changing conditions. And manufacturers wishing 
to improve products and profits are finding Republic rep- 
resentatives willing and anxious to give constructive help. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES “SQA A” §=YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 





ALLOY AND CARBON STEELS * TONCAN IRON © STAINLESS STEEL © PIPE AND TUBULAR PRODUCTS 
BARS AND SHAPES * HOT AND COLD ROLLED STRIP PLATES * HOT ROLLED, COLD ROLLED AND SPECIAL 
FINISH SHEETS ¢ TIN PLATE © NUTS, BOLTS, RIVETS, ETC. © WIRE PRODUCTS © DIE ROLLED PRODUCTS 
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Lifting the 
Washington Lid 


Our Washington Observer 


Recovery Ahead? 


The new Congress elected last 
week will assemble early in January. 

Will it be a real recovery Con- 
gress? 

America’s durable-goods industries 
are tugging at the traces. 

The heavy industries are more than 
eager to be up and doing. 

We have an abundance of re- 
sources, brains, energy, inventive 
skill, commercial acumen and man- 
power. 

From government the durable- 
goods industries ask but one thing— 
a free flow of private capital. 

“Strike off the shackles of bu- 
reaucracy,” business demands. 

“Have done with tax-paid intimi- 
dation of enterprise and investment. 

“Let American business but 
breathe the bracing air of confidence 
and security again, for as little as 
three months, and you will witness a 
surge of building; fixing, trimming, 
polishing and renewal that will knock 
your hat off!” 


A Conditional Answer 


Such, in brief paraphrase, are the 
sentiments of industrial leaders from 
coast to coast, as voiced in a recent 
round-table here. 

Representatives of 23 durable- 
goods branches assembled, first to 
survey the legislative outlook for the 
approaching session of Congress; 
second, to determine whether there is 
a stick of salvage in the administra- 
tive wreck which is NRA. 

Two days were devoted to the sur- 
vey of the Congressional panorama. 
To the question, “Will it be a real 
recovery Congress?” the unanimous 
answer was a conditional “yes.” 

The conference mapped an 
elaborate program through which the 
fundamental policies essential to dur- 
able-goods recovery shall be presented 
to Congressional leaders, not once but 
from day to day during the entire 
session. 

The one if in the equation is 
whether President Roosevelt and the 
Seventy-fourth Congress will lend 
ear to the voice of American busi- 
ness experience. 








¢ 
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Government Spending Not Enough 


“The foundation of our national 
recovery must be confidence—not 
alone that a breakdown of business 
machinery has been averted, but that 
the American principle of individual 
initiative in all legitimate activities, 
operating through private enterprise, 
will be continued.” 

That’s the way the Durable Goods 
Industries Committee summarized 
the situation last Spring. 

“Under our type of government 
and social economy, government 
funds cannot take the place of private 
capital in this field.” 


The Winter’s Work 


The first objective of the program 
of the heavy industries will be to 
bring about repudiation of every 
NRA clause which restricts replace- 
ment, expansion or modernization of 
plant and equipment. 

W. Averell Harriman, recently-ap- 
pointed NRA executive who presided 
at the round-table, characterized such 
code restrictions as “a medicine worse 
than the disease.” 

Also, there must be an immediate 
relaxation of all arrangements and 
conditions which are holding pro- 
duction costs too high in many basic 
lines, notably in construction. 


Unemployment Analyzed 


Salient facts from the Durable 
Goods report upon which the con- 
ference based its conclusions were: 

Out of 10,000,000 unemployed, 
5,000,000 are dependent directly upon 
_the heavy industries. 

Another 2,000,000 in service and 
transport branches would be restored 
to employment by normal activity in 
durable goods. 

During the decade 1920-30, an 
average of $4,000,000,000 annually in 
new capital was invested in Amer- 
ican industry. But during 1933 new 
issues were only 4 per cent. of this 
normal. 

In England, however, the 1933 
capital issues for industry were 56 
per cent. of the 1920-30 normal. 

These facts point unmistakably to 
“the presence of certain interferences 
with the normal supply of capital and 
credit to American business.” 


Business Sentiment Unanimous 


There is a_ striking unanimity 
among business leaders concerning 
the specific acts by which govern- 
ment might release this Winter the 
vigorous impulses for sustained re- 
covery already sprouted beneath the 
surface of industry. Compiled from 
many sources, these demands of busi- 
ness are: 

(1) Permanent fixation of the 
gold dollar. 
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COMPLETE ELECTRIC OPERATION 


TWO SETS OF DIALS 


ELECTRIC TRANSFER 


ELECTRIC CLEARANCE 


FASTER SUBTRACTION 


FRACTIONAL CENT 


OTHER ADVANTAGES 


Individual totals are obtained in front dials, then 
transferred electrically to rear dials for accumulation 
into a grand total. The two sets of dials are well 
separated to avoid confusion. 


Touching the transfer bar enters the amount of the 
individual total in rear dials electrically, and clears 
the front dials. 


A single touch of a key clears the front dials without 
transferring; another key clears both dials simultane- 
ously. Both operations are electric. No cranks to 
turn; no levers to pull. 


Entirely new feature provides the simplest method of 
subtraction on any key-actuated calculating machine. 
The machine gives, or takes, the half-cent as desired; 
or accumulates fractional amounts in the normal way. 
Complete one-hand control; uniform, light touch for 


all keys; fast, positive action; accuracy electrically 
enforced; motor does the work. 


The Duplex is furnished in 9 and 13 column sizes. Write for illustrated folder. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 





DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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(2) A positive policy looking to 
a balanced federal budget—as a 
pledge against paper inflation. 

(3) A clear definition of inten- 
tions regarding prevailing govern- 
mental encroachments upon private 
banking. 

(4) Revision of those provisions 
of the Securities Act which intimi- 
date sponsorship of. large industrial 
issues. 

(5) Postponement of every re- 
form which entails increased produc- 
tion costs. 

(6) Immediate declaration of a 
tariff policy which will insure labor 


Setting the Stage 
for a Comeback 


(Continued from page 16) 


a school-teacher in southern Mis- 
souri, became interested in the local 
lumber business, and has _ since 
worked almost as hard for the gen- 
eral benefit of the industry as for his 
own interests. 

* 

George P. Torrence is an outstand- 
ing business man who for thirty 
years has been connected with the 
Link Belt Company, of which he is 
now president. Quiet but forceful, 
Torrence is an exceptionally clear 
thinker and has the further ability to 
discard all personal feelings in his 
approach to any problem. 

* 


Short, rotund and jovial, F. A. 
Lorenz, Jr., vice-president of Amer- 
ican Steel Foundries, started his bus- 
iness career as an inspection engineer 
with the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway, after graduation from the 
University of Illinois in 1909. He 
later went with the Republic Iron & 
Steel Company as plant engineer and 
progressed to the position of rolling- 
mill superintendent before he became 


Amazing Market Awaits 
Durable Goods 


(Continued from page 12) 


profitably in sewers and 
treatment plants alone. 

You can write your own ticket on 
the total latent demand for durable 
goods. For houses and hot-water 
heaters. For brakes and busses. For 
trucks and tractors. For business 
machines and bureaus. For machine 
tools and mattresses. For a list of 
wants and demands and needs which 
is literally endless. 

You can pile fact on fact, figure 
on figure, statistic on statistic, until 


sewage- 


and capital against competition with 
foreign living standards. 

(7) Abandonment of all price- 
fixing efforts in both industry and 
agriculture. 

(8) Ending of government-fin- 
anced extensions in utilities al- 
ready operating adequate plants. 

Each of these policies, of course, 
focuses ultimately upon the larger 
fundamental issue of private invest- 
ment confidence. 

That is the key to recovery. 

Will President Roosevelt 
Congress use it—now? 

—LAwWRENCE SULLIVAN. 


insist 


associated with his present organiza- 
tion. Lorenz is widely known in his 
industry and has been active in many 
societies and associations of the steel 
foundry business. He is also the au- 
thor of many magazine articles. 

These, then, were the men who 
composed the Durable Goods Indus- 
tries Committee. Together, they 
formed the spearhead for one tre- 
mendous division of business. They 
were all highly active and, during the 
two months which ensued after their 
election, were seldom out of Wash- 
ington. Each man broke a lance in 
the interests of industry, each man 
worked hard in his own sphere, and 
each contributed his share to the final 
report. 

After the report was completed, 
four new members were asked to 
join the Durable Goods Industries 
Committee—Robert R. Fauntleroy of 
the Moline Malleable Iron Company, 
St. Charles, Illinois, and three others 
whose acceptance has not yet been 
announced. 

on 

What was the message in the Com- 
mittee’s report? What really hap- 
pened at the widely mis-reported Hot 
Springs meeting? See Forses for 
December 1. 


the total mounts into the thousands, 
the millions, the billions. 

And in the end you’d get nowhere. 
For you could have no conception 
of the whole picture. The final state- 
ment would be an astronomical cal- 
culation which the human mind sim- 
ply could not grasp in its full sig- 
nificance. But this much is certain: 

The total amount of work to be 
done can keep every soul in America 
working harder than he has ever 
worked before, working for an un- 
imaginable span of years, stretching 
far into the dim and distant future. 

And it is on this future, this goal 
—the goal of rebuilding America— 
that America should keep her eyes. 
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AMONG THE MORE THAN 1000 SUB- 
JECTS COVERED IN THIS BOOK ARE: 


How to “Buy Low and Sell High” 

Business and Market Barometers 

The New Approach to Market Profits 

Fundamental vs. Technical Factors | 

Rules for Avoiding Loss 

How to Detect Market Turns 

The Securities Exchange Act 

Its Effect on Future Trading 

Profits in Short-Swing Trading 

Will the 1929 Peak Be Reached? 

How to Anticipate Big Moves 

The Dow Theory Evaluated 

Should You Average Down? 

How to Use the Compromise Principle 

Successful Principles of Margin 
Trading 

Stock vs. Commodity Trading 

How to Trade in Commodities 

Value of the Cyclical Theory 

How to Handle a Bad Commitment 

Figure Charts—A Help or a Hoax? 

How to Avoid Worry 

Why Prices Move Counter to Reason 

Professionals “Cross” the Public 

How to Join the Successful Group 

Vertical-Line Charts vs. Figure Charts 

How Useful Are Advisory Services? 

How to Select Winning Stocks 

The Coupled Formula for Profit 

Profits from Plain Common-Sense 

How to Spot Fake Stocks 

Automatic Theories for Trading 

Government Regulation and Charts 

omer Schedule for Risk Diversifica- 

ion 

Selecting the Proper Market Service 

Proper Use of Stop Orders 

How to Correct Market Timidity 





375 pages—11 Charts and IIlus- 
trations. Handsomely bound and 
gold stamped. 








JUST OFF THE PRESS 


The 1935 Way to Stock Market 
Success—a brand-new book by 
a noted financial authority. 


STOCK MARKET 
PROFITS 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


Author of “STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE” and 
“TECHNICAL ANALYSIS AND MARKET PROFITS,” Financial 
Editor of FORBES MAGAZINE. 


The old methods of investing and trading are out! Ignor- 
ance has become a costly luxury. The Stock Market—with 
its new laws, its new rules, its new line-ups, still has hand- 
some profits in store. Fortunes will again be made. NOW 
is the time to lay the foundation. 


But the market holds out its rewards only to those who 
know its meanings, its workings, its pitfalls, its hidden 
shortcuts. 


Schabacker’s new book initiates you into the stock market 
of today and tomorrow. It takes you out of the ranks of 
the thousands who will always lose and places you among 
the professionals. 


“STOCK MARKET PROFITS” speaks the language of 
Success. It enables you to see ahead. It shows you when 
and what to buy, when and how to get in and out. 


It makes profits surer, quicker and easier. It gives you the 
same priceless information that professional traders use 
and that every wise investor must use to be successful. 


“STOCK MARKET PROFITS” should be 
your constant guide and counselor. It is writ- 
ten by one of the country’s greatest authori- 
ties, for practical, successful operation. It is 
truly a NEW DEAL for the investor who 
wants to make money in the market! 


The Advance Edition is going fast. Send the coupon today 
so that you may get your copy at once. There will neces- 
sarily have to be a wait for the next edition. Take advan- 
tage of the $1.00 saving for cash—it gives you this $5.00 
book for only $4.00! 


Mail This Coupon TODAY for Your Advance Copy 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Send me an ADVANCE COPY of R. W. Schabacker’s new book, 
“STOCK MARKET PROFITS,” at the SPECIAL CASH PRICE of $4.00 
(on charge orders $5.00). My remittance is enclosed. 


Ts ote 5S 5 bck 0 ov addeesis C0 eeEAies Clas who ba es on cee 


(] Check here if you prefer to be billed at $5.00. Charge orders will be 
filled only if complete information requested above is given. 
SP 3 
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5 to 8 


long tall drinks 


36 


It's more convenient, of course, 
to use the BIG bottle ‘of ‘Can- 
ada Dry’s Sparkling Water. And 
it's more economical. Canada 
Dry’s Sparkling Water keeps its 
sparkle, thanks to Canada 
Dry’s secret process of pin-point 
carbonation. If there's any left 
in the bottle, just cap it. Next 
day it will still have lots of life. 


BIG BOTTLE 
20¢c plus bottle 
deposit 


Makes 5 to 8 tall drinks 
Also regular 12 oz. size 2 for 25¢ 
plus deposit 
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Smash Through to 
Durable Recovery! 


(Continued from page 26) 


durable goods as Washington and in- 
dustry reach better understanding. 

I can vision night-and-day work in 
plants capable of supplying our rail- 
roads with revolutionized locomotives 
and cars. 


Potential Demand from Farmers 


I can vision, once economic condi- 
tions are brought into balance, over- 
whelming demands from our vast 
agricultural population for new 
homes, for betterment of existing 
homes—President Fred W. Sargent 
of the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway and a practical farmer, em- 
phasized to me: “If every farmer 
needing them could put a sink in the 
kitchen, a bathroom and toilet up- 
stairs, and erect an ordinary water 
tank. and windmill, it would. mean 
an expenditure of three thousand mil- 
lions of dollars, three billions. It 
would, among other things, use up 
the entire retail lumber supply of the 
United States.” 

I can vision a volume of home con- 
struction in cities and suburbs beyond 
anything heretofore imagined. 

I can vision, once faith in Amer- 
ica’s future has been restored, mil- 
lions and millions of orders for the 
air-conditioning of homes, offices, 
hotels, etc., for refrigerators, rural 
lighting plants, gas and_ electric 
ranges, bathtubs, radios, telephones, 
automobiles, and a whole string of 
etceteras. 

America is still rich—our savings 
deposits total no less than $21,500,- 
000,000. 

We still are ambitious, we still are 
anxious to improve our living condi- 
tions, we still are willing to work 
hard. 


Is Washington Ready? 


As I see it, America is as sur- 
charged with the spirit of enterprise 
as storm clouds are surcharged with 
electricity. 

All we need is to modify the Se- 
curities Act, to convince men of af- 
fairs that Washington is ready to co- 
operate with them and to keep labor 
within bounds. 

In short, all we need is to generate 
the spark of confidence. I have faith 
that Washington and industry will 
unite to produce it. 


* 


It’s nothing against you to fall 
down fiat. 

But to lie there—that’s disgrace. 

—Epmunp VANCE COooKE. 
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$$ IN INVENTIONS 


Chapin Hoskins 


Making Durable Progress 


Here is how one industry, by re- 
search and discovery, is smashing 
through to help both itself and other 
industries to reach durable prosperity. 

For years lubricating oil has been 
refined from crude oil with the use 
of clay or sulphuric acid, usually the 
latter. Recently, however, oil com- 
panies have discovered that they can 
refine with solvents instead. That is 
to say, they can literally wash unde- 
sirable constituents out of their oil. 

One company with a new solvent 
process has just completed two mil- 
lion-dollar refining plants, one in 
Texas, the other in New Jersey, to 
utilize it. 

Result one: Steel makers, equip- 
ment makers, construction workers 
have been put to work at a critical 
time. 

Result two: Motorists and truck- 
fleet owners are now to have the ad- 
vantages of a lubricating oil which, 
according to the reported results of 
100,000 miles of driving tests, will 
reduce oil costs 20 per cent. through 
longer oil life and also cut repair 
costs and add to motor life. 

Result three: Existing lubricant 
refineries of this company are in large 
part rendered obsolete. If the oil is 
a commercial success, many plants of 
competitors will also become obsolete, 
and some of these competitors will 
be forced to construct new solvent 
refining plants, thus again giving a 
boost to equipment, materials and 
labor. 

Result four: A demand for cer- 
tain solvents (in this case propane 
and cresylic acid) will be created, 
thus perhaps stimulating the pro- 
ducers of these commodities to make 
purchases of equipment and mate- 
rials. 


Everything Under Control 


In recent issues, I have now and 
then called attention to rather inter- 
esting control features which are 
being applied to mechanisms of all 
kinds. Several more have just 
popped up. 

There is a new way of keeping 
furnace roofs from overheating, by 
automatic control. Manual control is 
eliminated and there is no thermo- 
couple in the furnace. Ingeniously 
enough, the heart of the control de- 
vice is just outside the roof, and 
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—for YOU 


Mr. A. S. T. wrote to an Equitable agent, “I express my appre- 
ciation for the splendid program you arranged for me.” 

The letter went on to emphasize satisfaction with the following 
details of a plan that had been worked out according to our well 
known Case Method: 

1 A Guaranteed Life Income for his wife—to begin at 
his death; 

2 A Guaranteed Life Income for his son; 

3 Provision for his wife to draw small principal sums in the 
event of unexpected contingencies; 

4, Provision for himself if he reaches retirement age. 

You, too, can have a program fitted exactly to your needs. 
You are invited to write for information about the Equitable 
Case Method of life insurance planning. 


THE EQUITABLE 






















FAIR — JUST 
LIFE ASSURANCE 

To the EQUITABLE Life Assurance Society SECURITY — PEACE OF MIND 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. i 
Please mail a copy of your booklet describing S @) . | E TY 
the Equitable Case Method of Life Insurance 
Planning. 62F MUTUAL — COOPERATIVE 
NAME 0) a Bs | Oe 
ADDRESS NATION-WIDE SERVICE 

AGE Thomas |. Parkinson, President 
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At your CALL and beck. When you take up 
the telephone and make your call, you command the 
organization and equipment of a nation-wide system. 
Response is immediate. Every hour of the day this 
* service stands ready. Whether you seek a voice-trip 


across the street or across the continent, your wish 


is its call to action. 
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$16,100,000 


BEING TAKEN AWAY FROM INVESTORS 


Reductions in residential electric rates 
since 1928 are taking away from inves- 
tors annually A a en ye 


This is a saving of only 2c a day for the 
average residential electric customer. 
Reductions in commercial and industrial 

rates since 1928 are taking away . . 
Increases in taxes at the rate of $9,000 a day 
since 1928 are taking away from investors 
The recent change in thecorporation income 
tax law, it is estimated, will this year take 
a erred = Ks. . 
Total being taken away from investors in 
the Associated System in one year 


$6,000,000 


3,800,000 
3,300,000 


. 3,000,000 
. $16,100,000 


The principal result of these forces is to impair the savings of 
a large number of thrifty small investors. When, however, the 
far-reaching consequences are sufficiently realized by investors, 
and their protests become sufficiently vigorous, they will receive 


the consideration they deserve. 


Look for a discussion of these problems in the October issue of the Associated 


Magazine, whichis a s 


ial security holders’ number. The magazine is 


sent free to all Associated security holders. Others may obtain it for toc. 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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heat is reflected to it from a target 
block inside. Increase in heat gen- 
erates a proportional electrical force, 
which actuates a temperature re- 
corder and, if necessary, control 
valves. 

This roof control, by the way, sup- 
plies another interesting instance of 
how development of one type of 
equipment may stimulate demand for 
another. Roof temperature control 
makes feasible the use of roof insula- 
tion for conserving heat. 


Another interesting new control is 
a welding timer, which makes the 
timing of welds absolutely free from 


influence by variations or surges in 


the voltage of electric power. 
Another is an electric drive for the 
refrigeration of a truck body. Here 
the speed of operation is unaffected 
when the driver shifts gears. Inertia 
of the generator armature disconnects 
the refrigerating load from the truck 
transmission while gears are being 


shifted. 


Far different, but showing how 
control principles may be transferred 
from one type of machinery to an- 
other, is a new development in flat 
plate ironers. Here a motor-driven 
hydraulic thrusting machine, now 
quite widely used in factories, has 
been applied to domestic equipment. 
The result is controlled pressure 
which maintains its uniformity re- 
gardless of the thickness being ironed 
or the thickness of the ironer pad- 
ding. Incidentally, this same 
thrusting machine has now been built 
into a brake for controlling small 
hoists, cranes, winches and the like. 


Improved Products 


For companies which have branch 
offices, or both factories and sales- 
rooms, or branch manufacturing 
plants, several previously existing 
record and control devices have now 
been combined into a single device 
with centralized control and account- 
ing. .This machine is also suitable 
for department store use and has, in 
fact, been tried out for more than a 
year in one large department store. 


When this machine is in use, the 


central accounting system has an im- © 


mediate punched card record of every 
transaction or operation completed, 
even if that transaction or operation 
occurs one hundred miles away. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. Hos- 
kins, in care of Forses, for further in- 
formation about any of the items which ap- 
pear in this department, or for any related 
information that may mean $ and ¢ to a 
reader or his company. 








HOTELS, LIKE PEOPLE, CAN 
BE JUDGED BY ATTENTION 
TO “LITTLE THINGS” 


PERHAPS you won’t notice—when you reach for pen 

and ink in your room at a Statler Hotel—that the pen- 
points, both “stub” and “fine” are brand new, perfectly 
clean...the ink fresh and free-flowing. You'll think about 
what you're writing, not what you're writing with...which 
is exactly what we want you to do. 


You would be all too conscious of our writing equipment 
if you found scratchy, sputtering pen-points ... crusty, half- 
petrified ink . . . an inkwell that smudged your fingertips. 
You'd be upset, as you have been by such irritations at 
other hotels. So we’ve made sure that there will not be such 
a discordant note in your stay with us. 

The many “little things” that make you happy—completely 
comfortable—in our hotels, did not just happen. Each new 
idea was given painstaking study . .. worked out with lab- 
oratory exactness before being added to the long, constantly 
growing list of Statler innovations. 


HOTELS STATLER 


“WHERE THE GUEST IS ALWAYS RIGHT” 


Cleviland ‘ Buffalo Detroit 


ROOMS BEGIN AT ROOMS BEGIN AT 
2.50 2.50 


Boston St. Louis 


ROOMS BEGIN AT ROOMS BEGIN AT 
3.50 


New York ( Atel Pennsylvania) 


ROOMS BEGIN aT 3.50 


ROOMS BEGIN AT 








“LET ME WRITE THAT. 
I'M BRAND NEW 
AND THE INK IS 


FRESH” 





You can get along, of course, without a pin cushion with 
its quick-repair supply of buttons, pins and threaded needles 
.. . without the special pants hanger on the closet door or 
the towel hook handily placed to save groping overhead 
.. . the telephone-attached memorandum pad ... or the 
convenient desk calendar . .. the tourist and visitor’s 
city map...the ample supply of stationery, both business 
and social . .. telegraph blanks .. . all little things, but 
would your stay be as pleasant if we hadn’t thought of them? 

We could go on... and on... mention the little sums 
you save because Statler Hotels have banned tipping at 
public restaurant checkrooms . . . tabooed unsolicited ser- 
vice from washroom attendants . . . cut off premiums over 
street store prices on cigar and newsstand items. We could 
—with all due modesty—tell about service from courteous 
employees, imbued with Statler ideals and trained to go 
beyond routine in satisfying your. wants. . .. 

But it all comes to this: When you stay at Statler Hotels, 
you'll be conscious of the satisfaction that comes from our 
zealous attention to the “little things” which are essential 
to complete hotel service—Statler Service. 


ce 
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MEAN LAMP 


PER CENT OF 1921 EFFICIENCY 


RAGE N 
eT Lamp pRICES—» 


PER CENT OF 1021 PRicEs 


LIGHTING 
LEADERSHIP 
... in the Public Interest 


Cfew people realize what constant 
lamp research and development, under the 
leadership of General Electric, has meant in 
reducing the cost of their light. Typical is the 
popular 60-watt General Electric MAZDA 
lamp—which gives 40 per cent more light 


and is 58 per cent lower in price than in 1921. 


Since 1906, over 100 major improvements 
have been made in General Electric MAZDA 
lamps. One of these improvements alone, 
the introduction of tungsten non-sa¢ filaments, 
resulted in trebling the amount of light for 
the current consumed. Others have helped 
to reduce prices so that the modern General 
Electric MAZDA lamp costs less than one- 
half of what it did in 1921. 


The combination of more light for the cur- 
rent consumed and lower lamp prices has 
resulted, in the last ten years alone, in a 
saving of over one billion dollars in the light 


bill of America. 


General Electric is not alone in making good 
lamps. But ail lamps offered for sale are not 
. good lamps. Some waste current. They 
blacken prematurely. They burn out before 
they should. That is why General Electric 
urges buyers who want their money’s worth 
of light to look for the famous & mono- 
gram when buying lamps. General Electric 


Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
MAZDA LAMPS 
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News of 
the Motor World 


NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Motor Code Slides In 


Once again the motor-vehicle-man- 
ufacturing code has been extended 
without change and without major 
public controversy. Labor demands 
for a public hearing at which the 
“merit clause” might be attacked and 
the 30-hour week démanded in place 
of the 35-hour average now specified 
again failed of their objective. 

Conferences involving leading au- 
tomotive executives, National Indus- 
trial Conference Board officials and 
President Roosevelt preceded exten- 
sion of the code to February 4 from 
its previous expiration date, No- 
vember 4. The President is going to 
study the questions of stability of 
employment in the automobile indus- 
try and of total annual earnings per 
employee. Having finished this in- 
vestigation, he says, it will be pos- 
sible for him to decide whether it will 
be necessary to arrange for a public 
hearing on the subject. 

The President’s letter says nothing 
about the “merit clause,” which, it 
will be recalled, reads in part: “ .. . 
employers in this industry may ex- 
ercise their right to select, retain or 
advance employees on the basis of 
individual merit without regard to 
their membership or non-membership 
in any organization.” Unique to the 
automobile code, this clause has been 
the target of labor attack since the 
automobile code was first signed— 
and it continues to be one of the 
items which automobile manufactur- 
ers will insist upon as a permanent 
part of any code to which they are 


rty. 

What happens politically and eco- 
nomically between now and February 
4 probably will determine whether or 
not there will be automobile-code 
fireworks at that time. 


NRA, Low Prices, Cut Profits 


Automotive financial statements 
are showing more and more clearly 
the effects of NRA cost increases 
combined with the continued public 
demand for low prices if car buying 


is to goon. In nine months of 1933, 
Chrysler made $11,937,000 profit 
from the sale of 387,266 automobiles ; 
in nine months of 1934, he netted 
$9,422,000 from 523,283 vehicles, 
Profits went down by 26 per cent., in 
other words, despite a sales increase 
of 35 per cent. 

The effect of increased costs on 
profits showed up particularly in the 
third quarter, when volume slipped 
below 1933 levels. Parts and acces- 
sory makers, as well as vehicle manu- 
facturers, recorded much lower earn- 
ings than last year. Timken Roller 
Bearing, for example, earned $423,- 
212 in the third quarter of this year 
as against $970,334 last; and Wilcox- 
Rich $43,004 against $117,742. And 
General Motors Corporation, while 
producing a prof:t for nine months of 
1934 $11,000,000 in excess of the 
$81,409,794 earned in nine months of 
1933, fell badly behind its last year’s 
performance in the third quarter. 
Comparison shows: third quarter 
earnings 1934—$22,858,728; 1933— 
$33,341,618. 

Throughout the automotive field, 
definitely lower profits per unit of 
sales are accruing from 1934 activi- 
ties, particularly in the later months 
of the year. 


Along the News Highway 


Pierce-Arrow is putting forth a 
plan looking forward to reorganiza- 
tion without merger. . . . Stories of 
definite plans to operate Franklin 
again after its sale through bank- 
ruptcy are current. . . . Rufus Cole 
is heading Hupmobile operations as 
executive vice-president and general 
manager. . . . Hupp has closed its 
Cleveland body plant because it can 
buy bodies cheaper than it can build 
them. . . . Chevrolet now offers a 4- 
door sedan on its Standard model; 
priced at $540, this is the lowest- 
priced 4-door sedan on any 6 or 8- 
cylinder chassis on the market... . 
A rear-engined car won the German 
Grand Prix on the Nuerburg Ring 
track this year. . . . Automobile ex- 
ports have been a boon to lagging 
steamship business. Automobile Man- 
ufacturers Association members used 
32,486,110 cu. ft. of steamship space 
to accommodate their exports in the 
first six months of 1934, as against 
23,438,562 in the entire year of 1933. 
... W.R. Tracy is swinging into 
action as Hudson’s general sales man- 
ager, a position to which he advanced 
recently following resignation of C. 
G. Abbott. . . . Introduction next year 
of several front-drive cars, some in 
the $700 price field is indicated. . . . 
Also, announcement of the long- 
talked-of “under $425” models by 
major producers,would not be sur- 
prising before the Summer of 1935. 
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distributing centers. 


| a considering the question of 
plant location will be interested in market 
studies and other information compiled by the 
Industrial Development Department of The 
Commonwealth & Southern Corporation. 
Operating units of this Corporation serve a 
territory of widely diversified natural resources, 
satisfactory labor conditions, dependable sup- 
plies of power at low cost and direct transpor- 
tation facilities to large consuming markets and 


A map showing the principal natural resources 
and other interesting information about the ter- 
ritory served will be mailed upon request. 


InpustRIAL DsEvELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


THE COMMONWEALTH & SOUTHERN CORPORATION 


20 PINE STREET 





« NEW YORK 


























“On-the-spot” assistance 


TO DURABLE GOODS INDUSTRIES 


in the New York Market 


@ As is the case with most large 
utility companies, our engineering 
staff is in constant touch with the 
utilization problems arising from 
day to day throughout the area we 
serve. To an equal degree, our sales 
organization is alert to the needs 
of thousands of gas and electric cus- 
tomers in commercial and industrial 
lines. @ Over a period of years, man- 


ufacturers in many lines have found 
the cooperation of these organiza- 
tions of practical value in developing 
the potentials of the New York mar- 
ket. This service is available to you 
without cost or obligation—we will 
be glad to work with your own organ- 
ization as advisors in technical adap- 
tation or in extending the market for 
electric and gas-using equipment. 





THE GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANIES AFFILIATED WITH 


CONSOLIDATED GAS COMPANY OF NEW YORK 








To 
Equipment and Appliance 
Manufacturers 
. 


Our sales and engineering 

staffs are glad to cooperate 

with the durable goods in- 

dustries including manufac- 

turers of: 

Refrigerators 

Industrial and Domestic Fur- 
naces and Boilers 

Air Conditioning Systems 

Office Labor-Saving Devices 

Power Driven Machinery 

Heavy Duty Cooking Equip- 
ment 

and many others. 
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Why Wait Any Longer? 


Learn what controls market 

action and price movements. 

See how you can protect your 

capital and accelerate its growth. 
Send for booklet F-29A 


A.W. Wetsel SF rt, Chrysler 


Building 
New York 


Advisory 5 2 
Service, Inc. 4 
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SHORT: TERM NOTES 


Rates and maturities upon request 


Commercial Credit Company 
Baltimore 


Sales Office 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 























Odd Lots 


Send for our booklet, “Odd Lot Trading’ 
Ask for F. 801 


John Muir&a.@ 
Established 1898 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway 11 West 42nd St. 


NEW YORK NEW YORK 


100 Share Lots 














in 








+ INVESTMENT HINTS 


and other valuable information on 
trading methods in our helpful 
booklet, sent on request. 


Ask for J-6 
100 SHARE OR ODD LOTS 


(isHoLm & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 























Which Stocks Are a 
Buy Now? — 
Write for this | 
report—gratis 


Babson's 
Reports 


and the famous 
BABSONCHART 

















——= Div. 87-1, Babson Park, Mass. siiad 
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STOCK MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


Noon, NoveMsBer 8th, 1934. 

HE general market indexes, at this 

writing, are almost exactly equal to 
the high point they had reached when 
our previous article was written. 
Three times they have bounced away 
from the bottom of our long area type 
of congestion and at least three times 
they have tried to get through the top 
levels. 

This area formation has now held 
intact for nearly four months. And 
the most encouraging thing that can 
be said about it is that the longer it 
continues the nearer is that final 
break-out which must eventually end 
all such patterns and which, inci- 
dentally, leads almost always into a 
major and profitable movement in one 
direction or the other. 


Market Will Give Signal 


From a purely technical standpoint, 
it is dangerous to attempt to forecast 
in advance which way the market cat 
will eventually jump. On the theory 
that, once a signal is given, the ensu- 
ing move will be a long one, it is gen- 
erally more profitable to wait for this 










signal before making the bulk of 
speculative commitments. 

In spite of this general rule, how- 
ever, we are satisfied to continue our 
previous advice for at least partial 
long holdings by both the speculator 
and the investor, on the basis of ad- 
vance suggestions of a favorable char- 
acter. We have just noted, for in- 
stance, that the technical indications 
must await a true break-out from the 
long area formation, but if we admit 
any suggestions in advance of the 
final signal, they appear to be on the 
bullish side rather than the bearish. 
We also construe the fundamental 
situation as being more suggestive of 
advance than decline. 

Though we have gone into greater 
explanatory detail in the present arti- 
cle, it will be apparent to regular read- 
ers that such current feeling is merely 
in line with our oft-repeated sugges- 
tions in previous issues. While await- 
ing a definite recommendation, which 
must be given by the market itself, 
we lean, nevertheless, to a favorable 
attitude for the next future move- 
ment. 


Moderate Purchases Justified 


The situation has not changed to 
any material degree in recent trading. 
The possibility still remains for at 
least intermediate recession before 
major strength develops. The com- 
promise principle seems thus the only 
practical one, and we have given spe- 
cific advice along this line in previous 
issues. : 

For the agile (and impatient) 
short-swing trader, however, we can 
allow new long commitments, in mod- 
eration, at around present levels, pro- 
vided they are closely protected, 
around the lows of November Ist. 
(Next article about November 22nd.) 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will be 
sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 














Is hard Work an Essential of Success? 
What is Luck and how to be Lucky? 


What are your Weaknesses and how can 
you Cure them P 


What makes a $10,000 a year ManP 

Have you Executive Calibre? 

What is the Age Limit for Success? 

How can you tell whether you Use all 
your Ability? 

Is your Firm a good one to work for? 

Where will you be Ten Years from Now? 

3 Can you take a Licking? 

How can you find new Ideas? 

Have you ever asked Yourself for a Job? 





Can you answer 


these Questions? 


Should you Hold on to your Job? 
Should you hire College Graduates? 
Who are Smarter—Men or Women? 
How can you Know your own Character? 
What is Productive Idleness? 

How much of you is Working? 

How can you Conquer Fatigue? 


Would you want your Boy to be like Your- 
self? 


What can you learn from Mussolini? 
How can you lift Business Worries? 
What is Experience Worth? 

Who wears the Pants in your Office? 
Is Pussyfooting in your Overhead? 


Every one of these is vital in your own life—it con- 
cerns your business success and your happiness. 


Every one of them (and hundreds more, equally 
important) is answered in 


a. 

al 
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0 lems of the new era. 
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d B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 
d 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Is 

) PRICE,of only $2.00 (regular price $2.50). 
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Psychology and Profits 


by DONALD A. LAIRD, Ph.D., Sci.D. 


Director, Psychological Laboratory, Colgate University 


This book, written in simple, easily understood 
language, deals with the problems of TO-DAY. It 
helps you to understand yourself, those who work 
under, over and with you. It helps you to develop 
your abilities, to grasp your opportunities, to be an 
efficient and effective executive. 


This book contains 272 pages of practical, personal pointers for every business 
man and executive. It explains the fundamentals of success—it enables you to 
analyze yourself, to remedy your shortcomings and to meet the many new prob- 


FOURTH PRINTING JUST OFF THE PRESS—MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


‘ 


Send me a copy of “PSYCHOLOGY AND PROFITS” by Dr. Donald A. Laird at the SPECIAL CASH 
My remittance is enclosed. If you prefer to be billed, check 


here [J] (Charge orders accepted only if full information requested below is given.) 
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« CASH > 


when you need it 


Waarever your 
financial position, there 
are times when ready cash 
is hard to get. 


Life insurance is cash 
when it is needed. Policies 
to take care of expenses 
which require ready cash 
—the children’s college 
tuition for example—are 
a good idea and save you 
a lot of worry. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF BOSTON. MasSacnuUSETTS 


JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your booklet explaining 
the many ways in which life insurance is 
cash when you need it. 


Street and No. 


City... 
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Specialists 


in 


Corporate 
Refinancing 
and 


Rehabilitation 


OFFICE OF 


Reo INe 
ROSENBAUM 
Suite 2513 
Sixty Wall Tower 
New York 
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Wall Street 


Pointers 


N a late Spring issue of the current 
[ year we called attention to the 
dangers in absolute comparison of 
quarterly earnings for this year with 
corresponding periods of 1933. First 
quarter of 1934 was compared with 
the quiet business volume of the Bank 
Holiday period. Second quarter of 
this year was compared with the high 
volume of the 1933 inflation boom. 


Quarter Earning Comparisons 


The third quarter of last year was 
still quite good so that recent earn- 
ing statements of the same period in 
1934 do not make such good reading. 
It is still notable, however, that third 
quarter reports thus far issued show 
almost as many companies doing bet- 
ter than last year as doing worse. 
Furthermore, it is still true that for 
the entire first nine months of 1934 
the record is almost unanimously 
more favorable than a year ago. 

For the future, however, the really 
important factor seems to be that the 
final quarter of this year will be com- 
pared with a less favorable final per- 
iod of 1933, so that the later com- 
parison of corporation earnings is 
likely to generate more bullishness 
than have the third quarter reports. 


Depression vs. Depression-Proof Stocks 


The very fact that general business 
has its ups and downs is the major 
basis for profitable short-term opera- 
tions in the stock market by far- 
sighted individuals. Depression-proof 
stocks, whose demand is largely auto- 
matic and of a necessity nature, are 
good switches when business is start- 
ing down. But during the tail-end of 
a business depression, when there are 
strong suggestions of future recov- 
ery, market profits are much more 
certain in the very stocks and com- 
panies hardest hit by the depression. 

The so-called depression-proof is- 
sues hold up better during depression 
but they do not advance rapidly on 
the following recovery. The real 
“depression stocks,” which have been 
forced down to low price levels by 
the fortunes of a shifting industrial 
demand, are the ones which enjoy the 
greatest market rise when recovery 
finally appears. 








Sag ian 


PREFERRED by world tra- 
vellers, because of the distin- 
guished atmosphere, the impec- 
cable service, the matchless cuisine 
—plus that indefinable something 
found ONLY in Ritz hotels. 

“Meet me at the RITZ” is fast 
becoming as familiar a phrase in 
New York as abroad. 

To lunch or dine in the OVAL 
RESTAURANT is an event, even 
for our most frequent patrons. 

ALBERT KELLER, President 


The Ritz-Carlton of Boston 
under the same management 


mapison ave 
AT 46™ ST 


NEW YORK 














Profits in “Durable-Goods” Stocks 


The durable-goods industries are 
perhaps the best example of this feast 
or famine theory. They represent a 
demand whose fulfillment can be 
postponed almost indefinitely. In 
times of depression such demand 
most certainly ts postponed. But the 
shortages continue to mount, leading 
to rapid expansion when durable- 
goods buying again becomes practical. 

With this issue, ForBEs begins a 
drive to stimulate the purchase of 
durable goods. It is confident that 
increased demand will develop in the 
not-too-distant future. On such a 
basis, the following list of durable- 
goods common stocks. should prove 
highly interesting for medium-term 
speculation. 


The “Feast After Famine” List 





INDUSTRY op POWER 


will go ahead together 


Any program for the revival of 
the Durable Goods and Heavy 
Industries vitally affects the Elec- 
tric Power Utilities. The interde- 
pendence of the Utilities and of 
these industries is a living force 
that weaves the fortunes of both 
into one pattern. 


This Company comprises electric 
utility properties serving more 
than 1,300 communities in nine 


Principal Subsidiaries : 


Amer. Car & Fdry. 
Amer. Locomotive 
Amer. Rolling Mills 
Baldwin Locomotive 
Bethlehem Steel 
Bohn Aluminum 
Budd Mfg. 

Case, J. I. 
Caterpillar Tractor 
Chrysler Motors 
Crucible Steel 
General Electric 


Kelvinator Corp. 
McKeesport Tin 
Montgomery-Ward 
Nat. Cash Register 
N. Y. Shipbuilding 
Otis Steel 
Pullman 
Remington Rand 
Republic Steel 
Sears, Roebuck 
Servel 

U. S. Pipe & Fdry. 


states and in territories aggre- 
gating a population of 2,951,000. 
When the wheels of industry are 
ready to turn, we are ready to 
furnish adequate, dependable and 
economical electric service in 
these localities. 


Electricity to Serve You 


Appalachian Electric Power Co. 
Atlantic City Electric Company 
Indiana & Michigan Electric Co. 
Indiana General Service Company 
Kentucky & West Va. Power Co. 
Kingsport Utilities, Incorporated 
The Ohio Power Company 

The Scranton Electric Company 
Wheeling Electric Company 





General Motors U. S. Realty 

Gen. Railway Signal  U. S. Steel 

Int. Bus. Machines West. Airbrake 
Int. Harvester Westinghouse Elec. 
Johns-Manville Yale & Towne 


Hold the Golds? 


Although there have been sporadic 
recoveries, the general trend of the 
gold mining stocks has been definitely 


downward for several months, on 


such theories as further default by 
gold-standard nations, the emphasis 
on silver, and so on. 

The writer is willing to admit some 
logic for future danger of price de- 
clines in gold, but he is unwilling to 
believe that such declines are likely to 
be early or serious. His feeling is 
that too great concentration in this 
group is to be avoided for the long 
pull, but that moderate commitments, 
for diversification and inflation pro- 
tection, are still highly justified. 


Baldwin Locomotive 


Last Spring there was a sharp 
drive against Auburn, afid many hold- 
ers sacrificed their stock in alarm. In 
the July 1st issue we stated that, 
while not enthusiastic about the stock 
for the pull, we thought the decline 
would end around 20 and would post- 
pone selling for later recovery. It 
dropped to 17, then recovered to 30. 

We cite this example to show our 
current attitude on Baldwin. There 
is perhaps some justification for the 
recent declines but we would not 
liquidate holdings_here, preferring to 
wait for later possible recovery. 


AMERICAN GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 





























...an unbroken dividend 


record for fifty years... 


THE UNITED GAS IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Thous. Book 
Shares Value 
746 $9 
841 40 
1,492 12 
4,153 21 
2,402 81 
1,323 27 
2,474 59 
600 106 
1,928 a 
1,008 
768 
10,158 
1,711 
1,830 
450 
18,662 
3,134 
400 


8,674 
7,579 
587 
2,427 
2,667 
223 
1,005 
2,563 
439 
2,098 
3,200 
4,395 
736 
742 
5,000 
965 
512 
195 
1,123 
1,800 


FORBES STOCK GUIDE 


Earns, 1934 


m=>months 
$0.41, 6 m 


bins 
Prices 1934 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices % 
11%- 6% 8 Aa 
107 - 913% 103 4.4 
23%- 16% 19 6.1 
5%4- 1% 2 Pe 
128 47 





Earns 


Div. 
1933 


Rate 
Addressograph-Mult. ...... 
Air Reduction 
Alaska Juneau 
Alleghany Corp. ........... 
Allied Chemical 
Allis Chalmers 
American Can. 
Amer. Car & Foundry 
Amer. & Foreign Power.... 
American International 
Amer. Locomotive 
American Radiator 
Amer. Rolling Mill 
Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 
Amer. Sugar Refining 
Amer. Tel. & Tel 
American Tobacco “B” 
Amer. Woolen 
Anaconda Copper 
Armour of IIl 
Assoc. Dry Goods 
Atchison, Topeka, & S. F... 
Atlantic Refining 
Auburn Automobile 
Baldwin Locomotive 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Beechnut Packing 
Bendix Aviation 
Bethlehem Steel 
Borden Company 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit. . 
Brook. Union Gas 5 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 0.40 


California Packing 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 1 
Case, J. I oe 
Cerro de Pasco 

Chesapeake Corp. ......... 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Chrysler Corp. .......:502- 
Coca-Cola 

Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Columbia Gas & Elec 
Commercial Credit 
Commercial Solvents 
Commonwealth & Southern 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y... 
Consolidated Oil 
Continental Can 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 
Corn Prod. Refining 
Crucible Steel 

Cuban American Sugar.... 
Curtiss-Wright 

Delaware & Hudson 

Del., Lack. & Western 
Diamond Match 

Dome Mines 

Du Pont de Nemours 
Eastman Kodak 

Elec. Auto-Lite 

Electric Power & Light.... 
Erie R. R 


General Asphalt 


Long Term 

Price Range 
38- 8; ’20-’33 
223- 31; ’28-’33 
33- 4; ’29-33 
; ’29-'33 
; '24-’33 
"29-33 
’27-"33 
"25-33 
"25-33 


— 
- 


Va 
16034-115% 
233%- 10% 13 
1073%4- 90% 101 4¢ 
33%- 12 2s 
13%- 4% 5 
28-33 ll - 4% 7 
28-33  3834- 14% = 16 
29-33 —-:175%- 10 14 
29-33 28%- 13% 17 
28-33. 51%4- 30% 35 
2233 72 «- 46 60 
22-33 125%4-105% 110 
'28-33*  8414- 67 81 
20-33 «17%- 7 9 
; '24-33*  173%4- 10 10 
25-'33 8 - 34* 6 
'25-'33 18%- 7% 12 
'24-'33 73%- 454 53 
35%4- 21% 24 


® 


we wee ht we we ee er 
-e 


om “SI 
C0 Diam es VECO MNWWWwWNHwS- 


we we we 
. wee 


28°33 
28-33  57%- 16% 25 
20733 16 - 4%CSS 
23-33 3434- 138% 15 
: 23°33 6734-586 
: 29-33. 23%- 93%, 12 
23°33 4914-2434 26 
29°33 28%- 19% 25 
23°33 4494-2814 30 
2433 80%- 52.—s«S4 
29-33 19%- 10% 14 
26-'33 4434-1834 38 
26-33 2014-1244 ~—s‘5 
22°33 8634-3547 
20-'33 37 
127-233 38 
22-°33* 42 
195.33 %- 29% 35 
20°33 14914- 95% 143 
27°33 «BY- 35% —~C~*«S 
26-33  1914- 6% 
2533  35%%- 18% 
20-33 3634- 1534 
20°33 3%4- 1% 
28°33 «4734-25 
22733" 1414-794 
99833 8034-5634" 
 *26°33 2234-1534 
26°33 —-BAYG- 5514 
921-33 3834-17 
21-33 O%- 3% 
: 129033 «5%4- 2% 
: 2033 «7384 35 
12933 3334-14 
3033 28%4- 21 
12733 «4654-32 
: 29-33 1037%- 80 
- 22-33 10854- 79 
2833 3134-15 
. 125.33  O5%- 3% 
23°33 -24%- 996 
20-33" 2314- 
29°34 


Barn & 


5.22t 
0.847 
4.12 


4.72+* 
1.86+, 9 m 
2.74, 9 m 
0.72, 6 m 


Onlin 


ee we ee Se 


Ak Ano 


2.50 
2.80 
1.25a 
6 


— 
Kn oulrp 


> 
* RoOwWsR- CVD OWA: . 


ol POMONA AR WOND! 2 wi: 


WO Owe ee we we Me we we we Yt we 


we we we ve 


aQalnaraw 


“176t* 
0.967, 8 m 
0.02* 


1,156 
1.494 
2,283 
2,487 


0.41, 9 m 
1.72,9 m 
3.57% 
1.99, 9 m 


1.864, 


General Electric 

General Foods 

General Mills 

General Motors 

General Railway Signal.... 
Gillette Safety Razor 

Gold Dust 

Goodrich, B. F 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 
Graham-Paige Motors 
Great Northern Pfd 


155- 
61- 


’26-'33* 
’28-'33 
’29-"33 
’25-'33 
’27-'33 
’28-'33 
’20-"33 
27-33 
’25-'33 
27-33 


12 
25%4- 16% 
36%- 28 
64%4- 51 
42 - 24% 
45%4- 23% 
14 - 8% 
23 - 16 
18 - 8 
41%- 18% 
4%- 1% 
32%- 12% 


13 
17 
10 
21 


2 
15 


1 MNEs: 
-* ONOON QW: 


WUE AM won Boa rw 


Oe ee ee 2 


155- 

198 0. 0.61,9 m Gulf States Steel 26- 25-33 42 - 15% 18 
tDeficit. *Includin: i tock. Partl tra. (b) Y ded 31. )Y ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 

©) or nial A t 0. © Ss Tash, (g) Year ended PR sey xo G) nee Me PB. a. (x) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 


tober 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. 
(u) Plus 4 per cent. in stock. 
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Thous. Book 


Earns 


Earns, 1934 


Par Shares Value 1933 m=months 
No 729 3=$3 $4.06 $2.55,6 m 
100 400 112 0.87+ 1.037, 9 m 
: No 1,535 18 2.87+ 1.027, 9 m 
100 350 oe Nilf Nilf 
No 703 44 8.16 7.18, 9 m 
i No 4,243 58 ee. pe ade. 
No 14,584 10 0.53 0.62, 6 m 
No 6,400 ° 37 0.11 0.27, 6 m 
7 No 750 39 33 0.647 0.26, 9 m 
, No 1,125 15 0.64* 1.08, 9 m 
No 10437 2 0.21 0.36, 6 m 
10 5,487 16 Bae. Dias: 
No 1,831 26 2.51 1.27, 6 m 
‘ SS 2: 2 ST erate 
: No 1,464 46 2.153 3.45, 9 m 
: 25 523 42 2.74 1.64, 9 m 
. 10 1,890 19 WAT: satceky 
No 300 57 6.29 2.78, 6 m 
5 No 667 61 1.427 0.27, 6 m 
No 1,510 42 2.20 2.02» 
, 10 1,858 37 0.95+ 0.59, 6 m 
100 828 52 20.09 9.754, 6 m 
No 4465 25 1.62} 0.18 
3 No 2,730 14 0.457 = 0.62+, 9 m 
2 10 6,289 17 . 2.11 1.21, 9 m 
No 1628 20 0.36 0.76, 9m 
No 6,263 12 1.01 0.59, 6 m 
No 1,884 12 3,25 4.11, 9m 
) No 5456 21 0.90 0.953 
3 2197. @ 1.30 2.12, 9 m 
; 100 °4993 148 108+ 0.744,8m 
100 1,571 110 5.99} 2.36, 6m 
4 No 8188 28 1.22 1.04*« 
3 25 6272 29 1.61 0.67, 6 m 
) No 15,000 3 0.01 0.20+, 6 m 
) 50 13,168 90 1.46 0.83, 8 m 
) No _ 5,503 30 3.26 2.97 
, No 3,820 69 0.70+ 0.08, 6 m 
No 13,131 Nil 0.474 0.15+, 9m 
. 1 1,291 Nil 2.9744 0.0144 
10 ,000 16 es tees 
No 4,780 36 0.537, 13 m 2.35» 
15 30,905 28 Od ree 
No 746 8 8=32 2.22k 1.95* 
: 25 3,241 25 1.498 1.144 
) 100 3,772 189 1.32+ 0.417, 8 m 
100 1,298 163 2.88 3.544,8 m 
No 12,645 4 1.15 0.84, 9 m 
No 2,162 64 1.73+ 1.7048 
No 13,103 43 0.58 1.01, 9 m 
25 25,761 45 en Aare 
10 ~=1,751 18 4.67 3.73, 9 m 
5 1,247 11 1.44+ 0.43, 6 m 
No 2,463 26 ER Aaa 
3S tae . FF RE a 
No 2,540 15 2.93 2.07, 9 m 
No 2,412 17 0.90 1.24,9 m 
No 23,682 6 ee CO) cas 
No 666 27 1.99 2.56, 9 m 
No 9,001 24 1.59 1.51, 9 m 
25 4386 36 0.45 0.39, 9 m 
100 2,223 201 7.88 3.23, 8 m 
5 2,087 7 Es eee 
No 14520 31 0.24 0.14,9 m 
No 2925 54 3.18 3.65, 9 m 
No 23,252 12 — 1.20* 
No 391 31 3.56 2.45, 6 m 
No 397 13 aa 10 m 6.04+, 9 m 
20 600 3=— 36 119% 0.01¢,6m 
No 837 20 1. 13+ 0.18, 6 m 
No 1,464 8 3.50+ 1.767, 6 m 
100 8,703 178 7.09F 3.494, 9 m 
100 »=—s-:11,045 = 193 4.17 1.25, 6 m 
No 3,172 16 0.21+ 0.08, 9 m 
50 2586 6 3.487 0.22+, 9 m 
10 9,750 17 SE oc" Vite ane 
tDeficit. Fae r= | Fw on old stock. 
© te ended May 


(e) Octane atta) A 


ear ended November 30. 


(oe ea oan in stock. 





(a) Partly extra. 
31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) 
(q) Before charges for dep 


Div. 

Rate 
Hershey Chocolate ........ $3 
Hudson & Manhattan....... kite 
Hudson Motor ............ 
Interboro Rapid Transit... me 
Int. Business Machines..... 6 
Int. ._Hareesiit... cd.2.....- 0.60 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 0.60 
ee oe. Lae + 
Johns-Manville ............ fe 
Kelvinator Corp. :.......... 0.50 
Kennecott Copper ......... 0.60 
Krceme, 5S. Sie ccs5 des ss. 0.80 
Kroger Grocery .......... 1.60a 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 

ONE Oa 1 

Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 2 
Lorillard Tobacco ......... 1.20 
McKeesport Tin Plate..... 4 
MEE EI cid 0.060 ¢ 0 0% 1 
OO) 3 ree 2 
Mid-Continent Pet......... 1 
Missouri Pacific ........... * 
Montgomery Ward ........ a 
ee, ee ee ree 1 
National Biscuit .......... 2 
Nat. Cash Register......... 0.50 
Nat. Dairy Products........ 


National Distillers Products 

Nat. Power & Light........ 0.80 
National Steel ............ 1 
New York Central......... nF 
N. Y. N. Haven & Hartford .. 
North American .......... 0.50u 
Pacific Gas & Electric..... 1.50 
Packard Motors ........... 4 
Pennsylvania R. R. ........ 1 
Public Service of N. J...... 2.80 
Pullman Incorporated ...... 3 
Radio Corporation ........ 
Remington-Rand Inc. ...... Ad: 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” .... 3 
Senrs ROGGE oc. oss cc ceee Bf 
Socony-Vacuum ........... 0.60 
South Porto Rico Sugar ... 2.40 
Southern Cal. Edison...... 1.50 
Southern Pacific .......... Be 
Southern Railway ......... ae 
Standard Brands .......... 1 
Standard Gas & Electric... s 
Standard Oil of California.. 1 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 1.25a 
Sterling Products ......... 3.80 
Stewart-Warner .........- Ee 
Studebaker Corp. .......-. ~ 
Texas Corporation ........ 1 
Texas Gulf Sulphur ....... 2 
Timken Roller Bearing..... 1.25a 
TYAMSAMECTICR 6.2 0.00000005 0.25 
Underwood-Elliott Fisher... 2 
Union Carbide & Carbon ... 1.40 
Union Oil of California.... 1 
fee eee 6 
United Aircraft ........... Re 
United Corporation ....... 
THIN PHINE: 6 occ ced cdoosee 3 
United Gas Improvement... 1.20 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol. . ae 
Ri ae BE 3 dono sco ches eF 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry...... 0.50 
U. S. Realty & Improve....  .. 
ey a 

LS OR. 
Western Union ..........-- re 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 0.50 
Westinghouse Electric ..... we 
Woolworth, F. W........- 2.40 


anuary 31. 


(b) Year ended 


ear ended August 31. 
letion. (r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. 


Long Term 

Price Range 

26; 
7; ’24-33 


144- 
74- 
100- 


62- 
255- 
142- 

73- 
149- 


243- 


91- 
105- 
92- 
145- 


128- 
96- 
178- 
47- 


104- 
115- 
392- 

45- 
101- 
157- 


119- 
237- 
149- 
134- 
125- 

72- 

77- 
257- 
133- 
187- 


99- 
33- 
110- 
138- 
99- 


115- 
58- 
66- 


198- 
49- 
92- 

158- 

165- 
89- 

244- 
82- 
85- 
63- 
77- 
98- 


75- 
85- 
139- 
67- 


182- 
140- 
59- 
298- 
162- 
76- 
159- 
60- 
244- 
51- 
56- 
120- 
97- 
262- 


272- 

68- 
293- 
104- 


3 . 


27-33 


°27-’33 


’22-'33 
’24-’33 
"28-33 
’28-'33 
’29-’33 


"29-33 


; 26-33 


"29-33 
’26-33 
’24-’33* 


; '24-33 
; 23-33 


"24-33* 
"24-33 


’28-’33 
°28-'33 
°25-’33* 
"26-33 
’29-’33 
’28-’33 


26-33 
’28-'33* 
"26-33 
°24-'33 
°28-'33* 
’26-’33 
’29-"33 
"26-’33 
°24-’33 


; ’26-’33 


15: 
20; 
46; 


et 
AN NHOHMYO 


8 oD 


we Oe we we we we we 


— — et 
MAE wWOSBS 


_ 
on = 


wewe ve 


“es 


22 we 8% we Pe 


we 


’27-"33 
"29-33 
"22-'33 
27-33 
"27-33 


'29-'33 
27-33 
'29-'33 
'27-'33 
'24-'33* 
'27-'33 
'27-'33 
'22-'33 
'22-'33 
'26-'33 
'25-'33 
'26-'33 
'22-'33 
1933 
‘29-33 
'24-'33 
'26-'33 
'26-'33 
°29-'33 
'29-'33 
'28-'33 
"29.33 
'24-"33 
°24-'33 
'29-'33 
‘29-33 
'26-'33 
'29-"33 
"28-'33 
'27-'33 
'28-'33 
'25-'33 
"22-33 
'26-'33 


: '28-'33 
e 27-33 
16; 
an 


"28-33 
"29-’33 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 


Prices 1934 Approx. Yield 


High Low Prices 


69 - 48% 
12%- 4% 
24%- 6% 
IS%- 5% 
149%4-131 
46%- 23% 
29%4- 21 
17%- 7% 
6634- 39 


21%- 115% 
231%- 16 
2234- 13% 
3354- 23% 
103%- 74% 
35%- 20% 
4434- 33% 
15% 
941%4- 79 
4134- 22 
621%- 35% 
9% 
2 
3554- 20 


32%4- 12% 
4914- 25% 


5134- 36 
50%- 35% 
20%- 11% 

133%- 90 
37%- 

8%- 
7 - 59 
20%- 
643%4- 32 
11%- 5% 
33 - 15% 
12%- 4 
24-11 
59%- 293, 
66%- 29%, 
36 - 15% 
47%4- 27% 
54%- 41% 
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14 
140 


33 
23 
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(d) Year ended March 31. 
(n) Year ended 
(t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. 
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Your interest 
in their well being 


is shown to employees and their 
families when you set up a plan 


GROUP 
INSURANCE 


We have information ready for 
Employers, on request. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 

















Suppose YOU 


owned this hotel? 


HOW WOULD 
YOU RUN IT? 


No doubt you would want your guests 
sure of a friendly welcome; of cheerful, 
alert service; of clean, cool, bright, 
modern rooms. You'd want them to 
sleep well; to like the food—to have it 
truly good food; and with all this the 
rates would have to be right, too. 


NOW — these are our policies! 


' 
Chicago $ try Hotel Knickerbocker, Chicago, 
on your very next trip—it’s quiet, 
HOTEL 


restful, yet only a few minutes 


to the business and theatre center. 
Please Mention ForBEs 


NICKERBOCKER 
When Writing to 


Walton Place — East of Michigan Blvd. 
Advertisers 
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Speculative 
Bonds with 
High Yields 


RICHARD S. WALLACE 


over the past year or more there 
has been a conscious tendency to 
steer away from fixed-income securi- 
ties and place more emphasis on 
equity holdings. The reason for such 
a tendency, of course, is the proba- 


|’ all of the writings in this section 


annum on a $100 par value and the 
bond currently sells at only $50, then 
it is easy to see that the current cou- 
pon yield is really not five per cent. 
but ten per cent. The usual reason 
for such a discount in the open mar- 
ket is a question on the part of in- 
vestors as to whether the interest will 
be continued. That is’ the reason 
such bonds are speculative. 

But if we assume a period of mod- 
est inflation, with advancing prices, 
rising business and a healthy indus- 
trial expansion, then it is fairly cer- 
tain that the interest on such a bond 
would continue to be paid. As this 
possibility becomes more and more of 
a probability the price of the bond 
would naturally tend upward and 
might easily reach 100 inside of two 
years. 

Thus the purchaser of such a spec- 
ulative bond at 50 might receive not 
only a regular ten per cent. yield dur- 
ing the following two years but he 
might also realize an actual market 
profit of fifty per cent. per annum, 
giving a theoretical total yield of 
sixty per cent. Such a hypothesis is 
highly theoretical, of course, but the 








STATISTICS ON THE SPECULATIVE BOND LIST 


Mat. 
Date 


1949 
1967 
1945 
1952 
2013 
1939 


Coupon 
Rate 


S%aJo 


Company 
Am. International ... 
Erie R. R 
Goodrich Tire 
Int. Tel. & Tel 
N. Y. Central 
Warner Bros. Pict... 


*To recent date. d—Deficit. 


Times Int. Earned Cur. 
1930 1934* Price 


1.16 +s 82 
1,33 1.08 66 
0.92d 1.15e 80 
2.28 1.27 54 
2.32 0.92 59 
2.33 0.80de 57 


Cur. 
Yield 


6.8% 
7.6 
7.5 
8.4 
7.6 
10.5 


e—Partly estimated. 








bility, inherent in the present situa- 
tion, that the real effect of inflation 
will become more and more impor- 
tant over the next year or so. 


Inflation Bonds 


We do not hold that such inflation 
must necessarily be uncontrolled or 
as serious as the classic examples of 
Germany and France. 

Even though we would anticipate 
a more moderate type of inflation, 
such expectation should affect the 
general policy of investment cam- 
paigns at this time. Such effect is to 
suggest swinging greater emphasis on 
equity securities and less emphasis on 
fixed-income investments like high- 
grade bonds. 

There is a type of bond, however, 
which is not only allowable but quite 
advisable in making up investment 
portfolios with an eye to healthy in- 
flation. This is the classification gen- 
erally known as speculative or sec- 
ond grade bonds which are selling at 
a considerable discount from parity. 

If a bond pays five per cent. per 


example is used merely to suggest 
the speculative possibilities in second 
grade bonds during a period of infla- 
tion. In the accompanying list we 
have selected six of such bonds which 
may well merit the attention of the 
average investor who is willing to 
diversify in such speculative issues. 


An Investment Trust Bond 


American Internationa} Corpora- 
tion is one of the oldest and most 
important investment trusts of the 
management, or discretionary, type 
in this country. The portfolio of se- 
curities is a large one and is gener- 
ally strong and satisfactory. 

The company has neariy $14,000,- 
000 of 20-year convertible gold de- 
benture 5% per cent. bonds due in 
1949, which is the only bonded debt. 
The issue is available only in $1,000 
denominations but is currently selling 
at a considerable discount. Bond: in- 
terest has been earned with a small 
margin for many years past and in 
1933 it was earned 1.12 times over. 

Erie Railroad Company is one of 








all 


of 





the important systems operating be- 
tween New York and Chicago. There 
is a total funded debt of nearly $270,- 
000,000 including some loans that the 
company has received from the gov- 
ernment. Of this amount there. are 
approximately $50,000,000 of the re- 
funding and improvement 5’s_ of 
1967, available in denominations of 
$500 and up. This issue is secured 
by a direct, or collateral, lien on more 
than 2,000 miles of road, as well as 
by other security. 

The company has suffered consid- 
erably during the depression and had 
a deficit of over $3,000,000 in 1932. 
Earnings recovered to over $530,000 
in 1933 and thus far the present year 
appears to have been showing slow 
further improvement. 

B. F. Goodrich Company is one of 
the important tire and rubber con- 
cerns in the United States. There 
is a total funded debt of around $40,- 
000,000 of which about one-half con- 
sists of 15 year 6 per cent. convertible 
gold debentures due in 1945. These 
bonds are available in denominations 
as low as $100 and are convertible 
into common stock at $70 per share. 

Earning record has been unsatis- 
factory since 1929 but last year 
showed a fair profit and 1934 will 
probably show still further recovery. 


International Tel. & Tel. 


International Telephone and Tele- 
graph Corporation is the largest and 
most important company in the com- 
munications service outside of the 
United States, operating in many 
countries throughout the entire world. 


-The 4% per cent. gold debentures of 


1952, here noted, account for $35,- 
000,000 of the total funded debt of 
nearly $200,000,000. The issue is a 
direct obligation of the corporation 
and is considered a senior security 
though it is not definitely secured by 
mortgage. 

The company’s earning record has 
been unfavorably affected by the 
world depression and by foreign un- 
settlement, but 1933 showed a fair net 
income against the deficit of 1932. 
The present year appears to be doing 
even better and should show con- 
tinued recovery. 

New York Central Railroad Com- 
pany needs no introduction as one of 
our largest and most important do- 
mestic roads. Up until the recent de- 
pression it was also considered one 
of our strongest systems but the evil 
days have resulted in rather large 
deficits during the past couple of 
years. The loss in 1933 was consid- 
erably reduced, however, and there 
is at least a fighting chance that 1934 
will show almost all of the company’s 
fixed charges fully earned once more. 

There is a total funded debt, in- 


SPARE TIME TRAINING THAT HELPS YOU 


~SPEED UP PROSPERITY! 


Do you want to speed up goetperity —incare your early —men who have special nyt bo offer. If you wish this 
and large participation 4 the new jobs, promotions and advantage, simply check the fi 


salary increases—get fullest benefits from business pick- 
wee You can do it. For months, individual competition 


will be org ay Employers—up against new prob- success-building program helps you plan your future 


=. Li. or survival and profits—will be able to 
choose. Naturally they will prefer trained men 


trains 
throug’ 


aged in your spare time, and works with you al! ali 


your career. Send the coupon NOW. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY Dept. 11364-R, CHICAGO 


Please tell me—without cost or obligation—about your plan to help me 
insure and speed up my prosperity, in the business field I have checked. 


OBusiness Management 
OHigher Accountancy 
OTraffic Management 
OLaw: Degree of LL.B. 
OCommercial Law 


OlIndustrial Management 
O Modern Foremanship 

OPersonnel Management 
O Modern Business Correspondence 
OExpert Bookkeeping 


0 Modern Salesmaaship 
OBusiness English 

O Effective Speaking 
OC. P. A. Coaching 


id of business in which 
you are interested. We will aa ull information about 
the opportunities in that field, tell how our complete 











Two Rector Street 





Electric Bond and 
Share Company 


New York 

















San Francisco, California 
October 30, 1934 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Standard Oil Company of California, held today, 
dividend No. 35 of 25c per share was declared 
on the outstanding stock of this corporation, 
payable on December 15, 1934, to all stockholders 
of record as shown by the transfer books of the 
corporation in San Francisco -and New York at 
the close of business on November 15, 1934. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 





Atlas Corporation 
Dividend No. 21 on Preference Stock 
NoTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a dividend 
of 75¢ per share for the quarter ending 
December 1, 1934, has been declared on 
the $3 Preference Stock, Series A, of Atlas 
Corporation, payabie December 1, 1934, 
to holders of such stock of record at the 
close of business on November .20, 1934. 

Watter A. Peterson, Treasurer. 
November 9, 1934, 
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This issue of FORBES is typical of the 24 a 
year’s subscription will bring you—sound, 
practical business information and reliable 
investment advice. Just mail this coupon. 











FORBES, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enter my subscription for one year (24 issues) at $5.00. 
C] | enclose remittance. C) I'll pay when billed. 
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A. voyage to California 
via Havana, through the Panama Canal, is 
bound to be a pleasure. But when you make 
this 5,500 mile, two weeks’ cruise on one of 
the Round the World President Liners you add 
a lot of thrills . . . for you make it on a real 
world-traveling ship. And you make it in 
the company of people that you very likely 
wouldn’t meet elsewhere . . . entertaining men 
and women bound in and out of the world’s 
most interesting far-off places. 


q 


BY ROUND THE WORLD 
PRESIDENT LINER 


‘140 


: 


Columbus Cathedral— One of Havana’s famed sights 


President Liners sail every week from New 
York to Los Angeles and San Francisco, and 
First Class fares are from $140. 

You will find every stateroom outside, large 
and airy—with fine, modern beds.. . spacious 
decks and public rooms and outdoor swim- 
ming pool . . . Menus justly famed. And you 
may stopover en route as you choose, continu- 
ing on the next or a later President Liner. 

Your own travel agent, or any of our offices 
(New York, Boston, Washington, D.C.,Toronto, 

Chicago, Cleveland, Seattle, Portland, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles) will be glad to tell 
... about Round 
America trips (one way by President Liner, 
one way by train—from $230 First Class; or 
by plane across the continent) . . . and about 
the unique Orient and Round the World cruises 
these liners offer at surprisingly low fares. 


DOLLAR 


STEAMSHIP LINES 
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you all about this service 





cluding RFC loans, of about $670,- 
000,000. The refunding and improve- 
ment 414’s due October 1, 2013, are 
outstanding in amount of $200,000,- 
000. They are available in denomi- 
nations as low as $100 and are se- 
cured by liens on the railroad and by 
other securities. 

Warner Brothers Pictures rose to 
fame and fortune on the wings of 
sound movies but the depression has 
tended to reverse the process. There 
have been considerable deficits in re- 


“DEAR MR. 


Sorry Days 

“The United States Department of Agri- 
culture, in the September issue of ‘Crops 
and Markets,’ changes its method of keep- 
ing statistics and as a result the farm dol- 
lar is boosted seven cents for August from 
71 cents to 78 cents. 

“The old index was based on 27 major 
farm products. The new index is based 
on 34 major farm products and 13 com- 
mercial truck crops raised by market gar- 
deners. 

“It is a sorry day for farmers when the 
Department of Agriculture has to doctor 
statistics to make farmers believe they are 
receiving more money than they actually 
receive.’—A. C. THOMAS, manager, Radio 
Station WJAG, Norfolk, Nebraska. 

It is a sorry day for farmers when a 

change as thoroughly sound as this one 

is misinterpreted and distorted, to make 
farmers believe they are receiving less 
money than they actually receive.—The 

Editors. 


Guide Through Confusion 


“T read every issue of Forses the day 
it arrives. It is most helpful in giving 
me the opportunity to appraise more cor- 
rectly the business and political situation 
and relieves me of the natural confusion 
of reading the biased articles in various 
Republican and Democratic newspapers. 

“I hope you will continue to give the 
truth as you see it, regardless of whether 
it hits or compliments capital, labor or any 
other organization.”—W. Watson House, 


cent years although the losses were 
reduced in 1933 and have probably 
been further reduced in the fiscal 
year recently ended. 

There is a funded debt of not so 
far from $100,000,000 but the main 
parent issue is the $35,000,000 6 per 
cent. convertible debenture bonds 
which are due September 1, 1939, 
The bonds are available in denomina- 
tions of $500 and up. They are a 
direct obligation of the company but 
are not secured by a mortgage. 


EDITOR:” 


general agent, New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. 


One Word 


“This is to congratulate you on your 
excellent articles. They are very inter- 
esting, and I often find that one word 
is worth .the whole .,of them.”—V. F. 
Boucas, South American representative, 
International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


Straight Thinking 


“T want to congratulate you on yom 
editorials. You are not afraid to tell the 
public of your convictions. I have quoted 
some of your editorials in arguments on 
the general conditions of to-day, as I be- 
lieve you are thinking straight.”—M.:L. 
PULCHER, president, Federal Motor Truck 
Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


Bouquet for “Thoughts” 


“Particularly am~I interested in your 
‘Thoughts on the Business of Life.’ In the 
November Ist issue, your department head 
of this particular page has done himself 
proud in his quotations. It might interest 
you to know that I’ve used any number 
of your ‘Thoughts’ over WRVA, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, each Tuesday night on 
our weekly broadcasts, I build my story 
about Gillette tires on the quotations taken 
from your magazine.”—E, R. PATTERSON, 
president, Richmond Rubber Company, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


A LITTLE LAUGH 


Sandy and Angus were all set for food 
and refreshments, but so far neither had 
ordered. Finally Sandy said, “Did I tell 
you about the big bull elephant that I shot 
in Africa years ago?” 

“Proceed,” ventured the cautious Angus. 

“Well, the bull was coming toward me, 
so I ups my gun and shot him in the 
‘yours’.” 

“What's yours?” asked Angus. 

“A whiskey ’n’ soda for mine,” said 
Sandy. 


The bossy colonel while inspecting the 
army kitchen stopped two soldiers who 
were carrying a soup kettle. 


“Here, you!” he growled, “give me a 
taste of that.” 

The colonel was used to being obeyed 
and so he received the desired taste with- 
out question or explanation. Then he spat 
and sputtered: 

“Good heavens, man! 
that stuff soup, do you?” 

“No, sir,” replied the soldier meekly, 
“it’s dish-water we was emptying, sir.” 


You don’t call 


“Has your husband any hobbies?” asked 
the new neighbor who was calling. 

“No,” said Mrs. Neuritch, “he has 
rheumatiz a good deal, and hives now and 
then but he ain’t never had no hobbies.” 
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RECOVERY 


IMPLIFIED office lithography .. . 
the sensational new process which 
makes it possible for you to produce 
your own lithographed material . . . in 
colors if desired . . . right in your own 
offices! Multilith . . . the result of years 
of research and development . . . enables 
you to turn out lithographic printing of 
finest quality . . . with layman operators 
. .. at low costs never before possible. 
It is the simplest process of its kind 
ever devised . . . even persons with no 
previous experience can learn to operate 
it with surprising ease and speed. 
Multilith opens an entirely new field 
of possibilities in the production—within 
your own business—of highly attractive 
letterheads, catalog pages, bulletins, 
booklets, business forms, advertising and 


Multilith is a Multigraph product...and is 
based on 30 years’ experience in designing and 
building office duplicating and printing equip- lL] 
ment. There are more than 50 models in the 


Multigraph line, including office folding ma- 
chines and office typesetting machines. Prices 
as low as $145.00. 


Multiple Typewriting and Office Printing 


HAS SAVED A LOT OF MONEY FOR US” 


sales promotion literature of all kinds. 
With Multilith you can not only add to 
the appearance of your printed matter, 
but can make a big savings in produc- 
tion costs. A few of the other advan- 
tages of this remarkable new process are 
shown at the right. As you read them 
over, consider how your own business 
can profit by using the Multilith method. 
The Multigraph representative in your 
vicinity will gladly show you samples of 
Multilith work and give you full in- 
formation without obligation. Consult 
your phone book, or write to 


MULTIGRAPH COMPANY 
Division of 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
Cleveland, Ohio 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


tigrapn h 


. Fast, easy, economical pre 


. Multilith plates can be Ege 


A FEW OF MULTILITH'S 


MANY ADVANTAGES: 


duction of offset (lithographed) 


printing. 


. Reduction of typesetting costs 


due to ability to use type- 
written, written or drawn copy 
applied directly on plate. 


. Much lower cost of Multilith 


plates containing photo- 
—_— or line illustrations, or 
and-set type. 


. Ability to draw a charts, 


or complicated ruled forms 


directly on plate. 


. Multilith impressions can 


easily be produced on 3 


of varied and unusual finishes. 


. Reproduction of existing 


printing can be done at low 
cost. 


ared in minutes instead of 
ours, and occupy little stor- 
age space. 


. Plates can be repeatedly used, 


and are easily preserved and 
stored. 
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